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Keligious Liberty Association 





We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and 


on in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of 
all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 





We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of 
freedom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promul- 
gate his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essencé of religious 


liberty. 





We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 


which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Our Cover Picture 


The cover on this issue calls attention to 
the unity among nations which the United 
Nations organization is offering to the 
world. The flags are those of the nations 
currently members of the Security Council. 
The order of the flags is alphabetical for the 
nations for which they stand, except for the 
flag of the United States of America, which 
is placed according to Federal law of this 
country. 

According to law the flag of the United 
States may not be placed in a position 
higher than any other flag, such as festoon- 
ing or grouping in an arc might do. The 
position of honor, to be occupied by the 
national color, is at the flag’s right, or to 
the left of the viewer, as on the present 
cover. (U.S. Public Law 829, ch. 806 [77th 
Congress] and Public Law 107 [1st Session, 
83rd Congress ].) 

The Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations is placed be- 
fore the reader in the setting of the national flags, and of the insigne 
on the banner of the UnitedNations. The provisions for human liberty 
are as basic, far reaching, and lofty as any ever set forth in one docu- 
ment. The opening group of tenets in the Declaration are given on the 
inside back cover. 

As man reviews these principles, hope springs anew in the breast that 
liberty among men, and human understanding and consideration, will 
not “perish from the earth.” 
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A close-up of some of the delegates listening to a speech at the opening meeting of the ninth session of the United Nations General Assembly. 


The United Nations 
and Calendar Reform 


By AUBREY H. RULKOETTER, Ph.D. 


Warr HAPPENED AT GeENEvA last July 
when the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations gave consideration to a proposal for calen- 
dar revision ? India and Jugoslavia, by joint request, 
had asked that the revision advocated by the World 
Calendar Association of New York be adopted inter- 
nationally. Shortly after this agenda item was pre- 
sented to the council, the United States delegate 
raised the question as to the propriety of this item 
coming before that body. He said that “calendar re- 
form was . . . comparable to linguistic reform, and 
as such was a purely domestic matter falling within 
the competence of the particular country concerned.” 
However, in the absence of a motion to delete, a brief 
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A close-up section of the opening of the ninth regular session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, New York. 
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FIRST QUARTER 


discussion and recommendation followed. Since the 
question of propriety has been raised, it would be of 
interest to consider the objectives of the United Na- 
tions and of the Economie and Social Council, and 
to note in the light of these some of the reasons given 
for the suggested revision. 


Aims of the United Nations 


One of the primary aims of the United Nations 
is “to maintain international peace and security.” Its 
purpose is “to develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace.” The Economic and Social Council is one of 
six important organs of the parent body. It “is 
charged with directing and co-ordinating the com- 
plex system of economic, social, humanitarian and 
cultural activities of the United Nations.” It may 
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initiate studies and make recommendations that pro- 
mote international cooperation in economic and so- 
cial matters. In its important work, it is assisted by 
several functional commissions, one of which is that 
of Human Rights. 

In considering the problem of calendar revision, 
the Economie and Social Council would be expected, 
in the light of its own objectives and those of the 
United Nations, to examine carefully all aspects of 
the proposal for change and its probable consequences. 


Human Rights 


In its Declaration of Human Rights the United 
Nations has joined ranks with the forces of the past 
that have struggled persistently. to push back the 
powers of ignorance, suspicion, bigotry, and tyranny. 
That important document is acclaimed by some as 
one of the great contributions of this generation for 
the safeguarding of freedom. It is classed with such 
immortals as the Magna Charta of 1215, the British 
Act of Toleration of 1689, and the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States in 1776. It is 
truly a democratic concept in contrast with that of 
threatening totalitarian forces. How, then, does the 
proposed revision of the calendar relate itself to the 
basic objectives of the United Nations and of the 
council ? What impact would the change have on indi- 
vidual and minority rights? How would the self-de- 
termination of the people be affected ? Would it con- 
tribute to the peace and tranquillity of a distracted 
world ? 


The World Calendar 


The proposed calendar is a solar calendar differing 
from the Gregorian calendar at certain points. The 
months are of two lengths, thirty and thirty-one 
days, and the quarters are theoretically equal. The 
New Year would always be on Sunday, January 1, 
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When the Gregorian calendar went into effect in 1582, it was 

adopted in October by Italy Spain, and Portugal, and in Decem- 

wake Myton France, It was not until 1752, ae years later, that a 
and the American Colonies made the ———. The 





Whi 
read from Page to Thursday” instead of a a day as most 
On ‘the front of this fe particnlar issue, which we 
os ie Bose Rare Book Room of the Lib of 


column an attempt was made to help to compute 
rents, interest, annuities, wages, pensions, “salation, et cetera, 
because of the ines in dates. 


and the year supposedly would end on Saturday, 
December 30. In the attempt to achieve this degree 
of uniformity and unvariableness, the time-accepted 
historical and Biblical week is broken, and one week 
of each year becomes an eight-day week. The intro- 
duction of this eight-day week once each year and 
twice in leap year interferes with the sequence of 
the day of worship for Mohammedans, Jews, and 
many Christians. 

One of the primary reasons for the advocated cal- 
endar change is to provide statistical convenience for 
economic comparisons. 


Discrimination Against the Minority 


As now contemplated, the revision would be an 
unjust discrimination against minorities and would 
place in jeopardy the economic security of many. 

In order to effect a uniform, unvariable calendar, 
the advocates propose to omit the 365th day of each 
year, plus leap-year day, from the weekly cycle. 
These days would be called White, or World, days. 
What these undated days are named would matter 
little, but the breaking of the weekly cycle would be 
most serious. The present week has remained intact 
in its transition from Jewish to Christian practice. 
Its continuity is attested to by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
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nica, edition of 1910, volume 4, page 988: “The 
week is a period of seven days, having no reference 
whatever to the celestial motions,—a circumstance 
to which it owes its unalterable uniformity. ... It 
has been employed from time immemorial in almost 
all eastern countries; and as it forms neither an 
aliquot part of the year nor of the lunar month, those 
who reject the Mosaic recital will be at a loss, as 
Delambre remarks, to assign it to an origin having 
much semblance of probability.” 

The breaking of the traditional week would cause 
established days of weekly worship to migrate through 
the new week. For example, the first year the true 
Sunday would be on Saturday of the false week, and 
the next year it would fall on Friday. Thus it would 
continue endlessly: its nomadic course through the 
week of the new calendar. This perpetual shifting of 
the day of worship would bring confusion and distress 
alike to Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan. The con- 
scientious devotee in these religious faiths would be 
obliged to choose between his religious convictions 





“The Daily Advertiser” of September 14, 1752, N.S., published 
this bit of verse relative to the calendar change of that date. 


JUMPEDO 


“What a whimsical change will be wrought in our isle, 
By this odd-fangled leap-frog, of old and new style: 
Time hastens his pace, in his boundless career, 

To add to the jokes of this marvellous year; 
When, from Britons eleven broad days took their flight, 
And, waking, all swore they had slept but one night.” 


and the calendar. The two would always remain in- 
compatible. 

By being obliged to observe a different day of the 
week for religious devotion each year, many indi- 
viduals of firm conscience would be certain to experi- 
ence economic insecurity. This would apply to both 
employer and employee. The individual would be 
forced to lose his income on any working day upon 
which his Sabbath would occur, together with the 
usual loss of income on the Sunday of the man-made 
week. Parents would be forced to choose between 
sending their children to school or to religious serv- 
ice, on the real day of religious observance. For the 
children, the loss of one day each week would be 
definitely detrimental. Suppose half the teachers kept 
the true day of worship while the other half kept 
the false day. When would school be in session ? 
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To safeguard individual and minority interests 
and to prevent unnecessary economic perplexity and 
confusion, the adoption of the World Calendar with 
its confusing undated days ought to be the very thing 
the Economic and Social Council should attempt to 
avoid. That body certainly would not knowingly be- 
come the instrument to contribute to or create such 
confusion and distress. 


Self-Determination 


The ink of the great document of Human Rights 
was hardly dry before the World Calendar forces 
were suggesting that the United Nations follow a 
program violating Article 21, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through freely chosen rep- 
resentatives. .. . 

“(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures.” 

In a hearing on calendar revision before the Non- 
Governmental Organizations, on July 7, 1954, at 
Geneva, the president of the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation quoted Lord Merthyr of England, as having 
said: 

“Must we wait for calendar reform until the mob is clam- 
oring at the gate? In this type of reform, the governments 
must lead—not wait for publie opinion.” 

The inference of this statement is that the calen- 
dar question is not one that can wait for, or belongs 
to, a program of self-determination; that it is not 
to be left for the common people; that it belongs to 
government officials. 

What a contrast is this suggestion to the one that 
was recently made by Madame Pandit at a Non- 
Governmental Organizations briefing in New York 





In “The Daily Advertiser,” dated Thursday, September 14, 1752, 

N.S., appeared this ad for a pamphlet explaining the “Gregorian 

and Julian Kalendars,” and how to find certain special days 
from the 2d of September, 1752, forever. 











An almanac publisher for the year 1752 inserted an apology in 
the “Boston Weekly Newsletter’ of September 14, N.S., 1752. His 
almanac for that year was wrong because he had not anticipated 
in time the Act of Parliament that changed the calendar. He asked 
his readers to “‘add 11 complete days to the day of the month as 


it now stands in my almanack,” which 


would give the almanac 
user the new style date. 


on October 6, 1954, when she said that it is to be 
regretted that the common people, who do not start 
wars, are not given more voice by those who do, the 
leaders in government. Her statement encourages 
the principle of self-determination; that of Lord 
Merthyr is a violation of it. It is to be expected that 
the United Nations and its member nations, to- 
gether with nonmember nations, will not be influ- 
enced by suggestions to violate the principle of self- 
determination. 


Calendar Issue Controversial 


There are many who maintain that the calendar 
issue is highly controversial, and that its adoption 
would contribute to the confusion of the world rather 
than help calm its turbulent waters. There is reason 
for this opinion. In 1752, when England changed 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar, consider- 
able confusion resulted. That was only a simple 
change of date, by eleven days. Thursday, the third 
of September, became Thursday, the fourteenth. The 
time record was no longer in accord with the solar 
year. At that time, with all its confusion, there was no 
change in the weekly cycle. But with the proposed 
change in the weekly cycle it should be evident to all 
that serious confusion will follow. 


More than three hundred years passed before the: 


present Gregorian calendar was generally adopted by 
the nations. Greece was the last to adopt, as late as 
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1923. And now, only thirty-one years later, an at- 
tempt is being made to use the United Nations as 
an instrument to generate greater confusion. Because 
of the religious factors involved, the proposed calen- 
dar could never be adopted universally. There would 
always be a minority group, including some of the 
nations, that would follow the old calendar. 

One of the Asiatic representatives at the Geneva 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council said 
that, owing to existing customs in his country, if the 
World Calendar proposal of reform should become a 
reality, there would follow, not unification, but the 
adding of another calendar to the two actually now 
in use, and confusion and inconvenience would be 
the certain result. The delegate from Pakistan said 
that his government was “unshakably opposed” to 
the specific proposal under consideration. 

A plan of calendar revision was before the League 
of Nations in Geneva, in 1931, but was not accepted. 
In 1947, the World Calendar was proposed before the 
United Nations and action deferred. Since that date 
there have been no circumstances that would warrant 
an action to adopt the present proposal. 


Disillusions 


World Calendarites point out that the present cal- 
endar has uneven months and quarters; that it is 
over three hundred years old; that the same dates 
do not occur yearly on the same day of the week; 
and that it is inconvenient for statistical compari- 
sons. The defects of the old are emphasized while the 
supposed virtues of the new are magnified. But it 
becomes evident upon observation that the new is 
no perfect chronometer. 

The proposed calendar also has uneven months 
and quarters. The present calendar has seven thirty- 
one day months and four with thirty days. The new 
would have four thirty-one day months and eight 
with thirty days. At present the quarters are of three 
different lengths, whereas the new calendar would 
have in fact one odd quarter each year and two in 
leap years. 

It is true that the Gregorian calendar is more than 
three hundred years old, but the solar day and the 
solar year upon which it is based are millenniums 
older than that. The .solar computation does not 
change or become obsolete. The present calendar is 
within twenty-one seconds of being in complete accord 
with the solar year. The new makes absolutely no im- 
provement in that respect. 

Few are those who object to the nonfixity of the 
present calendar. Men are prone to express themselves 
when discontented. They complain about taxes, the 
weather, politics, or anything that displeases them, 
but who has heard anyone complain over the fact that 
his birthday does not come annually on blue Mon- 
day? Neither calendar makers nor almanac publish- 
ers are opposed to the variety of our present calendar. 
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Can it be that the faults of the present calendar are 
but excuses conceived as bases for the advocacy of 
a new? 


Conclusion 


At the Geneva meeting, the following compromise 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Feeling that to enable further consideration of the pro- 
posal it was necessary to obtain the views of governments, 
both members and non-members of the United Nations, on 
the desirability of calendar reform, 

“Requests the Secretary-General to transmit document 
E/2514 and any, other relevant documents to the govern- 
ments, both members and non-members of the United Na- 
tions, with the request to have the problem studied and 
to furnish their views by some time early in 1955; 

“Decides to consider the matter again at the resumed 
nineteenth session together with the replies received from 
governments.” 

Before the vote was taken Cuba and the Argentine 
Republic both said their governments would not be 
prepared to express themselves until they knew where 
the Vatican stood on the question. Four other nations 
—the United Kingdom, Australia, Pakistan, and 
China—said that their affirmative votes on the reso- 
lution were in no manner to commit their govern- 
ments in their final expression. 

Some of the member nations of the United Na- 
tions already recognize the unfavorable aspects of 
this controversial question of calendar reform: 

1. That the calendar reform as proposed will not 
help to stabilize world peace, but will threaten to 
contribute to unrest. 

2. That it will be the cause a perplexity and eco- 
nomic insecurity to many individuals and the mi- 
nority. 

3. That it threatens to make difficult the exercise 
of religious freedom for the conscientious Christian, 
Jew, and Mohammedan. 

4, That the so-called easing of statistical compu- 
tation will bring about a departure from the truth- 
ful computation of time. 

It is gratifying to know that nations are perceiv- 
ing these difficulties. Surely neither the United Na- 
tions nor the member nations will become a party to 
a departure from the week established by God at 
creation. Surely they will oblige no one to choke to 
silence the voice of conscience merely to provide 
greater convenience for statistical computation. 








The Rhythm of the Week 


In the Tribune of Geneva, Switzerland, under date 
of July 29, 1954, Roger du Pasquier has written an 
excellent article, from which we cite several extracts: 

“In order to evaluate the effect of the proposed 
change, it is necessary to note Semitic and Western 
humanity since the dawn of time has been living ac- 
cording to the rhythm of the seven days. And it has 
hot done so by force of an arbitrary choice, but by 
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conformity to the divine commandment. There are 
in this rhythm subtle elements that entirely escape 
modern science, so well represented among the ad- 
vocates of the new calendar, but that are nonetheless 
real. The rupture of this rhythm might have much 
graver consequences than the astronomical scholars 
or the specialists in nuclear physics can suppose. 

“It would be fallacious to say that the rhythm of 
the seven days would be taken up normally again in 
the course of the year, calculated according to the 
new system. In fact, after the day falling outside the 
week, which terminates each year, the rhythm would 
be taken up again indeed but in a sense out of time. 

“It must be noted also that the calendar reformers 
pretend to assist the banks, insurance companies, and 
other businesses to regulate their accounts. Here is 
another sign indicating clearly whence the proposed 
reform proceeds. Formerly, the spiritual authority 
established the calendar, taking account of profound 
reasons that escape the secular interest. Today it is 
desired to change all this in order to please the money 
powers. 

“In brief, as a conclusion, we could not do better 
than cite the example given by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Larousse. Under the word ‘Calendar’ we read: 
‘To wish to reform the calendar is to change that 
which is already good.’ ” 
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Just a few of the notices published in August, 1752, altering the 
dates of certain fairs to new dates in September and October be- 
cause of the calendar change. 
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The hardships and misfortunes of unemployment are mitigated somewhat by temporary relief and benefits 


by the several States. 


Eligibility for 


Unemployment Compensation 


As Affected by Religious Scruples 


By ALVIN W. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


*U xemrtorment Compensation Acts 
have been adopted with slight variations in detail in 
recent years in many of the States of the United 
States. They have been enacted by the legislatures for 
the purpose of providing relief from economic inse- 
curity due to involuntary unemployment. Such legis- 
lation has been declared to be remedial, and the 
courts are construing them liberally in order to miti- 
gate the hardships and misfortunes of unemploy- 
ment. 

For one to become eligible for benefits under such 
acts, certain requirements must of necessity be stipu- 
lated. In general, these statutes require that to be- 
come a beneficiary of unemployment benefits, a per- 
son engaged in an insured type of employment must 
have registered for work, put forth an honest and 
reasonable effort to secure employment, make regu- 
lar reports, be physically able to work, make ap- 
plication for unemployment benefits, in some in- 
stances serve a waiting period, and be available for 
full-time work. 

In some cases questions affecting the conscien- 
tious religious beliefs of men and women have arisen. 
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These questions have largely resolved themselves 
around the issue of whether, because of these reli- 
gious beliefs, the persons. concerned were available 
for full-time employment within the meaning of the 
statutes. It is primarily to this phase of the subject 
that this discussion is directed. 

Not only has this question called for rulings on 
the part of many State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Boards and Commissions, but in some in- 
stances persons denied unemployment benefits by 
administrative agencies have sought an interpreta- 
tion of such acts by the courts. 


Rulings of State Boards and Commissions 
Involving Sunday Employment 


For example, in North Carolina a woman had been 
denied unemployment compensation benefits be- 
cause she had refused to accept a position offered her 
that would have required her to work on Sunday, 
thus denying her the privilege of attending church. 
The North Carolina Board held that her “refusal of 
job requiring Sunday work was justified where claim- 
ant would have been unable to go to church on Sun- 
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day had she accepted the work.” (App. Dec. No. 
3793-A.T.-45, decided May 30, 1945) 5 CCH id, 
Paragraph 1965.31, North Carolina. 

In Kentucky a referee’s decision declared that a 
plumbex who refused employment because he would 
be required to work a few hours on Sunday in viola- 
tion of his religious convictions had not refused suita- 
ble work. (Referee’s decision No. 5772, decided Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945) 3 CCH id, Paragraph 1965.10, 
Kentucky. 


Involving Saturday Employment 


In the District of Columbia a claimant for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits was a meat cutter 
at a kosher meat market. He had never worked on 
Saturday because of the prohibition of his religion 
against work on the seventh-day Sabbath. He was 
held to have had good cause for refusing a referral 
to a job requiring work on Saturday. (App. Exam. 
Dec. No. 1859, decided September 18, 1946) 2 CCH 
id, Paragraph 8078.05, D.C. 

A Missouri Board held: 


“Where offers of employment made by the Employment 
Service were in conflict with devoutly held religious convic- 
tions of the claimant, the claimant had good cause for her 
failure to accept the work and no disqualification was to 
be assessed.” (App. Ref. Dec., No. a-2938-46, decided Au- 
gust 27, 1946) 4 CCH id, Paragraph 1965.57, Missouri. 


In Pennsylvania an Orthodox Jewess who refused 
an offer of work because it would have required her 
to work on Saturday, the Sabbath of the Jews, re- 
tained her eligibility for unemployment benefits. 
(Bd. of Rev. Dec. No. B-7194, App. No. B-44-97- 
E, decided October 24, 1946) 6 CCH Unemployment 
Insurance Service [an official report published by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc.], Paragraph 1965. 
732, Pennsylvania. 

In Maine a commissioner’s decision held that a 
Seventh-day Adventist who. was discharged by his 
employer for his refusal to work on Saturdays was 
eligible for unemployment benefits. (Comm. Dec. 
No. 40-CD-6, decided March 5, 1940) 5 CCH 1d, 
Paragraph 1965.13, Maine. 

The Board of Appeals in Kansas held that “Sat- 
urday work was unsuitable for a person whose reli- 
gious faith barred working on that day. . . .” (App. 
Ref. Dec. No. 1589, decided October 2, 1945) 3 
CCH id, Paragraph 1965.27, Kansas. 

A Board of Review in Louisiana held: 


“So long as business was slack there was no need of 
claimant to work on Saturday, which she as a Seventh-day 
Adventist could not do. As the work increased, however, 
she was told that she would have to work Saturdays or 
be replaced. ‘This claimant was undoubtedly sincere in 
every word of testimony she gave, and the Board feels that 
in a ease of this kind she should be held able and available 
for work.’” (Bd. of Rev. Dec. No. 114, B.R. 50: La. B., 
AA-90-3, BSSUI, decided September 12, 1950) 4 CCH id, 
Paragraph 8072.01, Louisiana. 
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Similarly, in Virginia, “a claimant who refused to 
work on Saturday because that day was her Sabbath 
and her church forbade work on the Sabbath was 
considered as available for work and entitled for un- 
employment benefits.” (App. Exam. Dee. No. D- 
1397, A.E. 609, decided November 24, 1954) 7 CCH 
id, Paragraph 1950.49, Virginia. 

Similar rulings might be cited from other states. 


Danger to Morals 


Concerning the matter of risk to a claimant’s mor- 
als, the Indiana Board declared: 


“Claimant had good cause. to refuse a referral to work 
in a country club where intoxicating liquors are sold when 
the use of intoxicating liquor is against her religious 
scruples and her work, by reason of necessary personal 
contacts, would be repugnant and distasteful to her.” 
(App. Ref. Dec. 44-A-923, decided July 12, 1944) 3 CCH 
id, Paragraph 1965.49, Indiana. 


A Montana Board held that a janitress who re- 
fused to work in a cocktail lounge because she con- 
scientiously objected to the character of the business 
had good cause to refuse such work and she was not 
disqualified for unemployment benefits. (App. Dec. 
No. 199, decided December 31, 1942) 5 CCH id, 
Paragraph 1965.02, Montana. 

Likewise, a California Board held that a waitress 
who refused a job referral because the bar to which 
she was referred was known to her to be “boisterous, 
to have a crude and vulgar atmosphere, and to re- 
quire waitresses to participate in the entertainment,” 
which she and other reasonably sensitive individuals 
might think offensive, was not disqualified from bene- 
fits because of her refusal. (App. Bd. Ben. Dec. No. 
5503, decided December 22, 1949) 2 CCH id, Para- 
graph 1965.57, California. 

.It should be pointed out that the Indiana Board 
of Review in a decision where the claimant had been 
referred to work in a bowling alley as a pin boy, and 
who refused the referral upon the advice of his pas- 
tor, was disqualified from the desired benefits. Said 
the Indiana Board: 

“The work offered was the same as previously performed 
by the claimant and it has not been established that such 
work as offered would have been morally harmful to him.” 
(Rev. Bd. Dee. No. 49-R-59, 7-5-49) 3 CCH id, Para- 
graph 8163.19, Indiana. 


Court Interpretations 


On March 5, 1944, claimant Kut, an Orthodox 
Jew, refused to accept a referral to work requiring 
the performance of services on Saturday on the 
ground that Saturday work violated his religious be- 
liefs. Kut was employed as an order clerk in a gro- 
cery store, working on Sundays and not on Satur- 
days. Later, he was changed to a job as checker. He 
refused to perform the work assigned him. His em- 
ployer offered to restore Kut to his former posi- 
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Respect for Religion 


The State supreme court has upset a strange rul- 
ing of the State employment security commission in 
the case of the Seventh Day Adventists who refused 
to labor on Saturday. 

The commission had held that the workers were 
not entitled to unemployment compensation on the 
grounds that they were not available for re-employ- 
ment. The supreme court, in ruling for the workers, 
accused the commission of “fine-spun reasoning” and 
said that it should be “more realistic.” 

The real issue appears to be one of respect for an 
individual’s religious beliefs, which is an essential 
part of the American system of religous freedom. 

It so happens that a vast majority of Americans 
consider Sunday their holy day of rest and worship. 
The nation’s economy and social practices are geared 


to this custom. Numerous states have passed blue 
laws restricting certain types of business activity on 
Sunday. 

Yet the laws and the traditions are not in keeping 
with the right of religious freedom granted to the 
individual by the First Amendment. The Seventh 
Day Adventists chose to observe Saturday as their 
Sabbath, and to refrain from labors on that day. Ii 
is not for their fellow Americans, the law, or gov- 
ernment agencies to question their right to do so. 

Unless the rights of individuals and those who do 
not conform to the prevailing customs are respected, 
America does not have true religious freedom. The 
supreme court has acted wisely in reversing the em- 
ployment security commission.—Jackson (Michigan), 
Citizen Patriot, Sept. 10, 1954. Used by permission. 








tion, but this he declined, and quit. Subsequently he 
refused two jobs involving work on Saturday. 

The Board of Review of Ohio denied Kut employ- 
ment compensation benefits on the ground that he 
was not available for full-time employment. The 
Ohio Act provided that in order to be eligible for 
benefits a claimant must be “available for work in 
his usual trade or occupation, or in any other trade 
or occupation for which he is reasonably fitted,” and 
could not refuse “to accept a referral to a job op- 
portunity when directed to do so. . . .” Former 
Ohio General Code Sections 1345-6-a(4) and 1345- 
6-c(2). 

The Supreme Court of Ohio upheld the ruling of 
the Board of Review. Five of the justices of that 
court said in a per curiam opinion and obiter dictum 
that the Unemployment Compensation Act was con- 
stitutional, even if interpreted so as to deny benefits 
to a Jew who refused to accept work on Saturday, 
his Sabbath. Kut v. Albers Super Markets, Inc., 146 
Ohio St. 522 (1946). 

On October 12, 1948, claimant Heisler appealed 
to the courts, seeking unemployment compensation 
benefits that had been denied him for failing to ac- 
cept a job referral which had been offered him but 
which, as an Orthodox Jew, he could not accept, 
since it required him to render services on certain 
hours on Saturday, his Sabbath. The Heisler case was 
dismissed by the Supreme Court of Ohio on appeal 
as of right in an affirmance of the Kut case. Heisler 
v. Board of Review, 156 Ohio St. 395 (1951). 

In both the Kut and Heisler cases the requirement 
of Saturday work by Orthodox Jews, contrary to their 
conscientious convictions and religious beliefs, was 
held to be suitable work. 
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In 1949 the State Legislature of Ohio amended 
their Unemployment Compensation Act to include 
Ohio General Code, Section 1345-6-e, which stipu- 
lates that “in determining whether any work is suit- 
able for a claimant. . . , the administrator shall, in 
addition to the determination required under sub- 
section (d) ..., consider the degree of risk to the 
claimant’s . . . morals.” 

The language of this subsection of the act makes 
it possible to claim that a job that is inimical to or 
in derogation of a claimant’s morals is not suitable 
work. It naturally follows that if a particular job, 
because of certain requirements or incidents, is, in 
good faith, considered immoral by a claimant, such 
a job will not be held to be “suitable work” for the 
claimant. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the amended Ohio 
law, the employment of a certain Mrs. Regina Tary, 
an accountant employed by an accounting firm in 
Toledo, Ohio, was terminated on November 11, 
1949. On the fourteenth she filed her application for 
determination of unemployment benefit rights. This 
claim was approved on November 25, 1949, and she 
accordingly became the recipient of such benefits as 
prescribed by law. On January 13, 1950, Mrs. Tary 
was advised by a representative of the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service of a job opportunity with the Lu- 
cas County Soldiers’ Relief. Upon inquiring, she 
found that this job would require her to work a half 
day on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Tary is a conscientious member of the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church, a Christian denomina- 
tion that teaches as one of its tenets that the sev- 
enth day of the week, commonly called Saturday, 
should be observed as the Sabbath. This teaching © 
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rests on the words of the fourth commandment of 
the Decalogue, as found in Exodus 20:8-11. Sev- 
enth-day Adventists hold that to perform. secular 
work on the seventh day of the week is a violation 
of the daw of God. Mrs. Tary therefore stated to the 
State representative that she could not work on 
Saturdays because of her religious convictions, and 
requested that he ascertain whether she might have 
the position even though she could not work on 
Saturdays. The representative communicated with 
her on January 16, 1950, and advised her that she 
would have to work on Saturdays in order to obtain 
the job, whereupon she refused to accept the job re- 
ferral. 

As a result of this refusal her unemployment bene- 
fits were suspended as of that date. The administra- 
tor of unemployment compensation determined on 
February 6, 1950, that claimant “refused -without 
good cause to accept a referral to suitable work.” The 
referee, and in turn the Board of Review, supported 
the administrator’s determination, disallowing claim- 
ant’s eligibility to benefits. 

Mrs. Tary, on July 10, 1950, appealed to the 
Court of Common Pleas for Lucas County, Ohio, 
from the decision rendered by the Board of Review. 


DON KNIGHT 
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The court of common pleas reversed the decision 
rendered by the Board of Review, declaring that 
claimant was eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. Upon appeal to the court of appeals, 
that court affirmed the judgment of the court of com- 
mon pleas. The case was then brought to the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, following the allowance of a 
motion to certify. Regina Tary v. State of Ohio 
Board of Review, Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, et. al., No. 33646, March 31, 1954. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio upheld the decision 
of the lower courts, declaring claimant eligible for 
unemployment compensation benefits, holding that 
work requiring claimant to render secular services on 
Saturday, her Sabbath, did not constitute “suitable 
work” for her. 

The supreme court pointed out that there is no 
risk to the morals of the person who observes Sunday 
as his Sabbath if he works on Saturday, because such 
employment does not violate his “sense of duty.” 
That which is moral to one person may be immoral 
to another. The court declared: — 

“The test in the instant case, however, is not whether 


the proffered employment presents a risk to the morals 
of a majority of our citizens, but, as the statute specifies, 





Useful moderate occupation is a blessing, health building to the body and a benefit to the soul. 
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whether it presents a risk to the ‘claimant’s . . . morals.’ 

“The first moral obligation of a person is to remain true 
to his religious convictions and to conform to what he 
believes to be his sense of duty. Where one has been 
schooled to believe in and practice the tenets of a faith 
which compels him to abstain from secular work on Satur- 
days, and, by reason of such training and his conscientious 
affiliation with the church of such a faith, possesses a 
fixed, definite and immutable conviction that he must re- 
frain from secular work on Saturdays, it would seriously 
offend the moral conscience of such a person to require 
him to engage in secular work on Saturday. 

“The test of an individual’s morals is subjective, and 
one’s morals is dependent upon his conscientious beliefs. 
The precepts of a religion in which one believes are an 
integral and essential part of one’s morals. 

“We are of the opinion that the acceptance of the prof- 
fered employment by the claimant in the instant case 
would have seriously offended the ‘claimant’s . . . morals’ 
based on her sense of duty and her religious conscience. The 
evidence is uncontradicted that her refusal to accept was 
not fanciful, actuated by bad faith, or prompted by a 
desire to remain in the ranks of the unemployed, but was 
based solely on the fact that the proffered employment 
involved a risk to her morals.” 


The court pointed out that: 


“The language in the 1949 amendment is substantially 
similar to that of the Unemployment Compensation Acts 
of many states. In a large majority of these states, such 
provisions have been interpreted to excuse rejection of 
proffered employment if such employment involves viola- 
tion of religious conscience and thereby tends to offend 
a ‘claimant’s . . . morals.’ ” 


A similar question arose in Michigan. Claimants 
Bessie Swenson, Aileen I. Langs, and Neva L. Van 
Syckle are conscientious members of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church, and, therefore, in harmony 
with their beliefs, observe their Sabbath from sun- 
down Friday until sundown on Saturday. The various 
claimants had worked for their employers for periods 
ranging from two to eighteen years. During this time 
they had been having their Sabbaths free. Following 
the termination of claimants’ employment, appli- 
cation was made for unemployment benefits. Each of 
the claimants stated her religion and the hours she 
could not work because of the observance of her 
Sabbath. Claimants were held ineligible for benefits 
solely for the reason that they were not eligible for 
employment from sundown Friday until sundown 
Saturday. 

At the hearing before the referee, appellees were 
told that the primary issue was whether they as 
claimants “may be considered available for full-time 
work” as required by the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Act, Section 28 (c), which reads as 
follows: 

“An unemployed individual shall be eligible to receive 
benefits with respect to any week only if the Commission 
finds that: ‘He is able and available to perform full time 
work of a character which he is qualified to perform by 


past experience or training, and a character generally 
similar to work for which he has previously received wages, 
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Labor is a vital factor in this mechanical age. 


and he is available for such work, full time, either at a 
locality at which he earned wages for insured work during 
his base period or at a locality where it is found by the 
Commission that such work is available.” 


The referee held that claimants were available to 
perform full-time work within the meaning of the 
act. The referee reversed and set aside the findings 
of the commission, under date of March 29, 1951, 
declaring that each claimant had established her 
availability for work, and was eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits. Appeals were taken from the referee’s 
decision to the Appeal Board, and in each instance 
a written decision was filed by the Appeal Board, 
reversing the findings of the referee. 

The Michigan Appeal Board relied upon the 
Ohio case, Kut v. Albers, just referred to, and the 
Koski Case, Ford Motor Co. v. Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, 316 Michigan 468 (1947), 
as controlling decisions. 

In the Ford Motor Company case, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Koski Case, Mrs. Drusilla Koski, who 
was employed by the Ford Motor Company, had re- 
fused work other than afternoon shift in an industry 
that operated around-the-clock. The reason for such 
refusal was that she had two sons, and she wished 
to be home mornings in order to awaken them, pro- 
vide their breakfast, and see them on their way to 
school. The Supreme Court of Michigan held in 
this case that “when claimant stated she would not 
accept work except on the afternoon shift, she clearly 
made herself unavailable for work of the character 
that she was qualified to perform.”—Page 473. 

The Michigan court went on to say: “. .. the 
Michigan statute, in prescribing availability for work 
as a test in determining the right to unemployment 
compensation, does not limit such availability to 
particular hours; nor does it grant the right to impose 
any such limitation.”—Page 474. 

It will be observed that the motivating factors in 
influencing claimants Swenson, Langs, and Van 
Syckle from accepting work on their seventh-day 
Sabbath were very different from the reasons why 
Mrs. Koski restricted her hours of employment. Mrs. 
Koski was ready to work only as the work might 
fit into her pattern of family obligations. It is obvious 
that if all claimants were permitted to exclude them- 
selves from half or two thirds of the hours of the 
day, on every day of the week, for any and all per- 
sonal reasons, merely as a matter of convenience, 
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such refusal would place an undue burden upon ad- 
ministrators and upon the funds of a State. 
Claimants Swenson, Langs, and Van Syckle ap- 
pealed the decision of the Michigan board to the 
circuit court of Michigan. Once more the courts were 


- ealled upon to determine whether applicants for em- 


ployment security benefits were “available for full 
time work” where the employers had shifts of work 
on Friday evening and Saturday, when appellees, be- 
cause of religious convictions, would not work from 
sundown on Friday to sundown on Saturday. 

The Michigan Cireuit Court for Calhoun County 
rendered a seventeen-page opinion, analyzing the sit- 
uation and the available authorities, and concluded 
that the decision of the Appeal Board, holding that 
claimants had failed to meet the requirements of the 
Unemployment Compensation Act “because they 
had limited their availability to work, to other days 
than their Sabbath, is contrary to law and the great 
weight of evidence.” Swenson et al. v. Appeal Board 
of Michigan Employment Security Commission, Cir- 
cuit Court for County of Calhoun, Michigan, decided 
April 15, 1952. 

The decisions of the Administrative Commissions 
were reversed, and judgments were entered in favor 
of the claimants. Upon appeal by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, the case came before 
the supreme court of that State, in Swenson et al. v. 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, decided September 7, 
1954. The problem to be solved, said the court, is 
clearly and simply stated by the commission as fol- 
lows: 

x 

“Did the appellees prove that they were available to 
perform, full-time, the pattern of work which existed in 
the city of Battle Creek at the time they sought benefits?” 

“Did each appellee sustain the burden of proof required 
of her by the seeking work provision of section 28 (a) 
[C.L.S. 1952, section 421.28] (Stat. Ann. 1953 Cum. Supp. 
section 17.530) of the Michigan employment security act by 
establishing that she did seek work during each week for 
which she sought unemployment [compensation] ?” 


The court pointed out that the Koski case, supra, 
“did not involve any religious question of any sort.” 
Mrs. Koski, a housewife, “was-employed as a bench 
hand by the Ford Motor Company for more than a 
year prior to her layoff. She had limited her avail- 
ability for work to the afternoon shift because she 
wishes to be home mornings in order to awaken her 
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two boys, get their breakfasts, and start them to 
school.” 

The Michigan court likewise pointed out that in 
the Kut case, supra, “the Ohio Supreme Court unani- 
mously denied compensation because Kut refused his 
original job and quit work.” The court noted further 
that the Kut case is no longer the controlling author- 
ity, even in Ohio, because of a subsequent change in 
its statute, and the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, on March 31, 1954, in the case of 
Tary v. Board of Review, where that court in a 4-3 
decision, held that Mrs. Tary’s refusal as a Seventh- 
day Adventist to accept a referral job, involving 
Saturday work, did not disqualify her for unemploy- 
ment benefits, since the work which she refused was 
“not suitable” and she was “still available.” 

In answer to the commission’s arguments in an 
attempt to show that claimants are not available for 
work because of their refusal to work from sundown 
Friday to sundown Saturday, the Michigan Supreme 
Court said: : 

“Regardless of its fine-spun reasoning, we suggest that 
the commission could have been more realistic in its handling 
of the matter. The law is designed to apply to all situa- 
tions within its contemplation, and the commission’s atti- 
tude, if upheld, would completely exclude thousands of 
citizens of this State from the benefits of the act. That 
could never have been the intent of the legislature; nor 
should we so construe the act as to accomplish that result. 
Furthermore, we suggest that the policy of this State in 
this matter has been definitely established by the legislature 
in the language of the statute C.L. 1948, §435.7, Stat. Ann. 
§18.855. This declaration of policy by the legislature pre- 
eludes any necessity for a policy decision by the commission. 

“The Koski ease is distinguishable on the facts and we 
are in agreement with the reasoning of the trial judge 
that: ‘To exclude such persons would be arbitrary discrim- 
ination when there is no sound foundation, in fact, for 
the distinction, and the purposes of and theory of the act 
are not thereby served. Seventh Day Adventists, as a 
matter of fact, do not remove themselves from the labor 
market by stopping work on sundown Friday and not 
resuming work until sundown Saturday, as is apparent 
from the reason that employers do hire them.’ ” 


As we have seen, three lower courts and two State 
supreme courts have to date been called upon to de- 
termine the availability of persons for work within 
the meaning of Unemployment Compensation Acts, 
despite their inability because of religious convictions 
to work from sundown Friday until sundown Satur- 
day, in recognition of that day as the Sabbath. In 
each case, without exception, the courts have an- 
swered this question in the affirmative. The courts 
have held that for these claimants the proffered work 
was not “suitable,” that in their refusal to accept such 
work they had not removed themselves from the la- 
bor market, but were “available” for work, and as 
such were eligible for unemployment compensation 
benefits, having met all the requirements of the law. 

To our knowledge there has been no court deci- 
sion. to the contrary. These court decisions are in 
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harmony with the decisions rendered by the many 
commissions and State boards throughout the coun- 


try. 
Supported by Federal Constitution 


These recent State supreme court decisions ap- 
pear to be in accord, not only with the rulings of the 
State boards and commissions, and the guarantees of 
State constitutions, but with the guarantees of the 
free exercise of religion, and denial to the States to 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens, to 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, or to deny any person the 
equal protection of the laws, as set forth in the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments of the United States 
Constitution. 

Religious liberties occupy “a preferred position” 
under the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
Follett v. Town of McCormick, 321 U.S. 573, 
(1944). The United States Supreme Court has 
held that the fundamental concept of liberty em- 
bodied in the Fourteenth Amendment embraces the 
liberties guaranteed by the First Amendment. Cant- 
well v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296 (1940). 

Statutes regulating First Amendment rights are 
not entitled, as are other legislative acts, to the pre- 
sumption of constitutionality, so great is the effort to 
preserve those rights inviolate. Courts must weigh 
the cireumstances and appraise the reasons in sup- 
port of the regulation of these rights. Marsh v. Ala- 
bama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946), p. 509; Only in the 
presence of clear and present danger can restrictions 
be placed upon freedoms protected by the First 
Amendment. Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 
(1944), p. 530. 

The exercise of a liberty involves a freedom of 
choice. It is reasonable to assume that a man is not 
free to follow the dictates of his conscience if he is 





Obedience to one’s conscience in matters of religion is of _— 
_moment, whether one is employed or unemployed. 
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economically penalized for doing so. The First 
Amendment precludes any prohibition of the “free 
exercise” of religion. It logically follows that the 
“free exercise” of religion must be free and not co- 
erced. 

Recognition by governmental administrative agen- 
cies of a religious rest day, whether that day be Fri- 
day of the Mohammedans, Saturday of the Sabbatar- 
ians, or Sunday of the great majority of Christians, 
would not appear to do violence to the principle of 
separation of church and state. On the contrary, such 
recognition of religious scruples was set forth by the 
United States Supreme Court, when it declared: 


“.. . We find no constitutional requirement which makes 
it necessary for government to be hostile to religion and to 
throw its weight against efforts to widen the effective scope 
of religious influence. The government must be neutral 
when it comes to competition between sects. It may not 
thrust any sect on any person. It may not make a religious 
observance compulsory. It may not coerce anyone to attend 
church, to observe a religious holiday, or to take religious 
instruction. But it can close its doors or suspend its opera- 
tions as to those who want to repair to their religious 
sanctuary for worship or instruction.” Zorach v. Clauson, 
343 U.S. 306, p. 314 (1951). 


The United States Supreme Court has said that 
the First Amendment does not limit freedom of re- 
ligion to “those with a long purse,” nor is such free- 
dom restricted to orthodox practices. Follett v. Town 
of McCormick, 321 U.S. 573, 576, 577 (1944). 

It is quite obvious that if a license tax for preach- 
ing, or for the sale and distribution of religious litera- 
ture, is a restriction upon religious liberties as held 
by the United States Supreme Court in Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 (1943), then the denial 
of unemployment benefits is an even greater restraint 
because of its coercive effect, particularly in times of 
general economic distress. In the Murdock case, Jus- 
tice Douglas said, “The power to tax the exercise of 
a privilege is the power to control or suppress its 
enjoyment.” By a like token, the withholding of 
economic relief in time of need is the exercise of a 
power to control or suppress the observance of a par- 
ticular religious scruple. 

It would appear to be inconsistent to set up a 
system of economic relief that would deny relief to 
those with religious scruples and favor those who be- 
lieve in no religion over those who do so believe. 
According to the testimony given by the State be- 
fore the supreme court in both Ohio and Michigan, 
unemployment compensation benefits would be de- 
nied to those who refused work on Sunday as well. 
While such a practice might be considered equal 
treatment, it would hardly be recognizing the free 
exercise of religion, but would militate against reli- 
gion and penalize everyone with conscientious reli- 
gious convictions. Such practice the supreme courts of 
Ohio and Michigan have struck down. 
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A Sacred Freedom 


By THE HONORABLE THEODORE R. McKELDIN 
Governor of the Free State of Maryland 


[The principles of freedom, made functional through the 
separation of church and state, were set forth by Governor 
McKeldin in an address in New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
October 15, 1954, to the Presbyterian Men’s Convention. 
Excerpts from this excellent statement of religious free- 
dom are here reprinted by permission of the governor. 


—Eb.] 


Is us History of Freedom: Lord Acton 
asserted that liberty began and absolutism was re- 
pudiated when Christ said, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Up to that time it had not been 
questioned that Caesar, which is to say, the State, 
had power over every phase of men’s lives. But the 
words of Christ set up a division. They established 
the truth that there is an area over which Caesar 
has no power, because it belongs to God. Conscience 
is in that area. No man can surrender his conscience 
to the State without robbing God; and when the 
State tries to compel men to such a surrender, Caesar 
is defying God. 

This—not its economic and political and social 
heresies—is the deadly poison in Communism. But 
you can commit that crime without being a Com- 
munist. Whenever you advocate a law to compel 
some other man to do what in his heart he believes 
to be wrong, you are laying unhallowed hands on 
God’s property; and to prevent that sort of thing is 
the purpose of the First Amendment... . 

The principle of separation of Church and State, 
far from being a repudiation of religion, is simply 
an acknowledgment of the fact that all men fall into 
error, including the most religious, and nv man 
should have physical power to force his errors of 
faith upon others. The power of the State is physical 
and it extends over material things. It can say with 


_ finality to whom this coin, or that house, shall be- 


long; but it cannot say by whom this opinion shall 
be held or by whom that aspiration shall be cherished, 
for those are non-material things that lie beyond the 
boundary of Caesar’s power. Those are things that 
are God’s and in God we trust to keep and care for 
His own. 

We are so constituted that it is flatly impossible 
for all men to think alike, on government, on reli- 
gion, or on anything else. It hurts some people to 
acknowledge this, for it means acknowledging that 
our most cherished beliefs may seem wrong to some 
other man who is as honest as we are. But that sim- 
ply means that we don’t trust God entirely; uncon- 
sciously we assume that He must have manifested 
Himself in a false shape to some people. But that is 
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Governor McKeldin of Maryland. 


the sin of pride, long accounted one of the seven 
deadly sins, against which the saints themselves are 
solemnly warned... . 

It is Christianity that first made the boundary 
between the realms of God and Caesar clear, distinct, 
and inviolable. That is why it is under Christianity 
that political freedom made its earliest and most 
complete development. 

Democracy is only a method. In my opinion it is 
the best form of government as yet devised, but there 
is nothing sacred about it. What is sacred is every 
man’s freedom to do what his conscience tells him 
is right, for that freedom is not a privilege granted 
by Caesar, but an inalienable right with which we 
are endowed by God. It is safe for us to enjoy it 
only as long as we realize that it is one of the things 
that are God’s and for which we are accountable to 
Him alone. But accountable for our use of freedom 
we most certainly are, and while we know it we 
shall be scrupulously careful to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, for to do otherwise 


would be to abuse the gift of God. 
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and Her Independence From Man 
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[Dr. Dibelius is Bishop of Berlin and Mark Brandenburg, 
and President of the Evangelical Church of Germany. 
He is one of the six Presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. The remarkable address on the spiritual and 
practical freedom of the church, delivered by him on 
August 29, 1954, at the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Ill., is reproduced here by permis- 
sion of the Bishop.—Eb. | 


Bosz RECENTLY, we in Germany recalled 
that twenty years ago, our Confessional Church made 
a pronouncement at Barmen in regard to church 
and state; it was there stated: 

“Jesus Christ, as revealed to us in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, is the one Word of God which we must hear, 
which we have to trust and obey in life and death. 
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“We reject the false doctrine that the church as 
a source of its proclamation should and could recog- 
nize outside and alongside this one Word of God 
still other events and powers, forces and truths as 
God’s revelation.” 

This was uttered over against those who, in the 
ecstasy of first enthusiasm, saw in Adolf Hitler a 
God-sent liberator. Now the church should place it- 
self clearly and unequivocally at the state’s disposal. 
From all pulpits the church should proclaim that the 
new beginning in the life of the state was a begin- 
ning with God. However, the Confessional Church 
did not conform. It did not identify itself and its task 
with a nationalistic movement. It knew itself obliged 
to proclaim the word of God regardless as to whether 
this proclamation pleased or displeased those in 
power. This is what the church confessed in Barmen. 
It has adhered to it although often those in power 
made this adherence difficult. The declaration fur- 
ther states: “We reject the false doctrine that the 
state—above and beyond its special task—should and 
could become the only and total order of human 
life.” 

This meant the same as the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches statement in Chi- 
chester, fifteen years later: 

“The doctrine that the state with its power should 
include everything within its power is false. This 
doctrine. affirms that ethical commandments which 
unconditionally oblige—e.g., therefore also the state 
—are not in existence.” 

This was what we said at Barmen. Only it was 
somewhat more dangerous to speak like that in the 
year 1934 in National Socialistic Germany than it 
was in 1949 in Chichester. 

We in Germany still stand in fullest unanimity 
behind these statements of Barmen, regardless of 
whether we be Lutheran or Reformed or belong to 
the United Church, regardless of whether we live 
in East or West Germany. 

The church has but one Master: Christ. It acknowl- 
edges but one authority: the word of God. The 
church has to obey God rather than men—in the 
name of Jesus Christ. For this conviction we went 
to prison and to concentration camps. 

The decisive factor is that the church, depending 
solely upon the word of God, thus establishes its in- 
dependence from the state. Certainly its independ- 
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ence can be threatened from entirely different sides. 
It may become dependent upon the mercy of rich 
people, feudal powers, modern slogans or similar 
pressures. But the Holy Spirit of God has again and 
again helped the church through such trials. And we 
are sure that He will continue so to do. 

Here, however, is the decisive acid test. In our secu- 
lar time, state and politics are the most powerful 
factors in the life of each nation. Whether the church 
remains steadfast here, whether it remains independ- 
ent from the state, from its propaganda, from its 
political will, there its destiny will be decided. 

Here it is certainly easy to assert fundamental 
principles. It is difficult, however, to live according to 
those principles. 

To name but one of these difficulties in advance: It 
is so much easier for the church to keep itself inde- 
pendent from the state, the less it is dependent on 
its financial aid. 

We all know that the situation in our churches 
varies greatly at this point. We have countries in 
which the state carries almost the entire expenses of 
the life of the church. We have others where that 
“life and death principle” rules: Not a penny out of 
state funds for the church! Finally, we have churches 
to whom the state pays moderate, but not decisive, 
allowances. 

As long as no conflict exists between church and 
state, these differences may not become apparent to- 
ward the outside nor even the inside. By this I do 
not mean to say that it is a good sign for the inner 
strength of the church if it, at no time, has any con- 
flicts with the temporal power. Be that as it may, 
when strife rears up, when troubles appear on the 
horizon, then those churches which in freedom de- 
pend on themselves, have surely better chances to 
retain their independence. And inasmuch as no coun- 
try and no church knows what the future will bring, 
it becomes an important spiritual task of each church 
to educate its members early enough to sacrifice for 
their church in order to become as far as possible in- 
dependent from the state and free for obedience to- 
ward Jesus Christ, their Lord. 

But do not let us imagine that financial independ- 
ence will guarantee the spiritual independence of 
the church. The basic, severe test for the freedom of 
the church will come only in that moment when the 
state declares itself a totalitarian state. Be it noted 
that there is a totalitarian climate not only in Europe, 
but in other parts of the globe. Let us not think that 
a totalitarian state will permit the churches to organ- 
ize the freedom to sacrifice of its members in such a 
way as is common; e.g., in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The temporal power expects its citizens to sac- 
rifice exclusively for state purposes and not for the 
church. In a totalitarian state the church is not per- 
mitted to print even the smallest-slip of paper which 
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urges sacrifice. It is not permitted to enter the homes 
to collect the faithfuls’ contributions. Therefore the 
church must discover new ways to carry its life 
through times of testing. 

. The church in the totalitarian state will always 
have limited material assets. In Eastern Germany— 
to illustrate this—a catechetical teacher with three 
children receives about 250 marks, that is 50 marks 
per person during the month. That is the price of 
one pair of shoes of the poorest quality. Here the 
tempter approaches: If you enter state service, if you 
work in the spirit of state propaganda, then you will 
receive four times this amount and you can support 
your children without worry. The church in the 
totalitarian state experiences a daily battle with this 
temptation. 

There is much quiet martyrdom in all churches 
which live under a totalitarian regime. Those people, 
however, who have the strength for this. quiet mar- 
tyrdom, are those who preserve the independence of 
the church. 

Independence from men and dependence on God 
alone can grow into the church only from within. 
It must daily plunge into the word of God; it has to 
be at home in the world of the sacraments. Daily 
and urgently it must pray to God to be with His 
Holy Spirit at their side. This involves something 
which is of basic, decisive significance. The tempta- 
tion of Jesus is continued in the history of His 
church. Only after the church becomes independent 
from the worry over daily bread, independent from 
the danger of conceit, and independent from every 
aspiration toward external power, only then can it 
rest assured that the Spirit of Jesus Christ is with it 
still. Only then it may refer to itself, in humble con- 
fidence, the words of Holy Scripture: “Then the 
devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him” (Matt. 4:11). From within the 
world, however, where earthly dependence con- 
stantly increases, a great yearning comes to the 
church: There has to be one place in this world 
where liberty becomes apparent, the kingly liberty of 
those who find themselves bound but to their heav- 
enly Lord. 

If the church lives thus, then it is at any rate—re- 
gardless of what its tradition and inner structure 
may be and regardless of how it may otherwise live— 
a living witness to the fact that there is still another 
world, a world over which the state possesses no 
power and which sets a limitation to its totalitarian 
demands. The totalitarian state is really totalitarian 
only when the church, as a church, no longer exists 
within its orbit. 

If God grants His grace, this shall nowhere hap- 
pen; this must never happen. 

For us, however, descended from the German 
Reformation, it is now that the real problems mani- 
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fest themselves. We cannot and dare not be satis- 
fied to live within churchly liturgies, to present the 
word of God and to leave it up to men to see how 
they can ever apply it to their lives. We feel respon- 
sible before God to help them in their efforts. We 
must help them to lead their lives in their vocation 
and as citizens of the state in such a way that their 
conscience will not be injured and that they can re- 
main in an atmosphere of love and truth. Since we 
have baptized all these people—most of them when 
they were children—we know ourselves to be re- 
sponsible for this, that the grace of God into which 
we have led them, may come to a full realization in 
their lives. 

Of necessity there will be clashes with people and 
powers which are differently orientated. Clashes with 
the state will come—with the totalitarian state which 
demands the highest authority for itself. 

Sometimes the task is plain and clear. If in schools 
hatred against other races, against other peoples, and 
against other special groups is preached to the chil- 
dren, then the church must rise and proclaim with 
John the Apostle: “Whosoever hateth his brother, is 
a murderer” (1 John 3:15). If through state chan- 
nels books are distributed in which religion in gen- 
eral and the Christian faith in particular are opposed, 
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In a beautiful verdant setting stands this ancient German castle 

mentioned in history as early as the thirteenth century. We see it 

framed by old bulwarks of stone through which watchmen stood 

vigilant in the long ago. In this valley flows the Rhine, providing 
an artery for commerce and industry. 
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then the church of Christ cannot remain silent. 
There is no need for deliberation here. The only 
need is decisive strength and bravery in faith... . 

But there are sufficient other cases in which de- 
cision is difficult and painful. Should the church 
speak or should it be silent? I select one example. 
The state unfolds an elaborately planned propaganda 
program for peace: The other half of the world, so 
this propaganda proclaims, wants war. We, however, 
want peace. Now the church is supposed to join in 
this propaganda program and, together with the 
state, call the world to peace! 

Should the church do this? That it desires peace 
and not war, is evident. Who should more ardently 
desire and more fervently pray and hope that peace 
be preserved than the church ?—the church to which 
the message of God’s love has been entrusted. But— 
and now comes the great “But’—when the state is 
making peace propaganda, it has a definite political 
form of peace in mind. You cannot blame the state 
for this. The state cannot act other than politically. 
Should the church then permit herself to be drawn 
into this political front ? Should she not rather say to 
the state: Perform your task! As for us, however, 
we will work for peace within the ambit of our own 
resources, retaining our loyalty to the word of Him 
who is our peace and our hope, thus holding fast 
to our independence from you, the state. 

Perhaps the state will not understand this; it can 
only think politically. Even among Christians, many 
will not understand this. But should not the church, 
for the sake of her independence, remain steadfast 
at this point ? 

For the church in a totalitarian state, these ques- 
tions are the daily bread. Daily the church has to 
decide anew, and she must, if she decides against 
the wishes of the state, pay for the consequences that 
must result. 

No one who has not lived in a totalitarian state 
has any conception how heavily this burden rests up- 
on the churches. They can but pray again and again 
to God to keep them free from fear of men while 
making their decisions, so that it becomes apparent 
also to the opponent: The church does not act out 
of political reflection, but under the word of God. 
Her ardent desire is that even the enemy may be 
brought under the power of this word. 

It is not given to any man to render much out- 
ward help to the church engaged in this struggle for 
independence. Inner freedom must be fought for and 
won by a wrestle within. This is as true for churches 
as for individuals. 

There is one great thing, however, others may and 
can do: They can permit us to ask from them the 
one thing for which Paul the Apostle asked the con- 
gregation of Christians in Rome: “that ye strive to- 
gether with me in your prayers to God for me” (Rom. 
15:30). 
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Scrambled Loyalties 


By C. EMANUEL CARLSON, Ph.D. 


_ [Dr. Carlson is executive director of the Baptist Joint 

Committee on Public Affairs, located in Washington, D.C., 
and representing the six principal Baptist bodies, with a 
membership of about seventeen million. Prior to coming 
to Washington Dr. Carlson was dean of Bethel College, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota.—Eb. | 


Aiwextoans WHO ARE DEVOTED to the “prin- 
ciple of church-state separation” and who also are 
concerned with “growing secularism and material- 
ism” are said to be in a “dilemma” these days. 

Expressions along this line are frequent. They arise 
primarily out of traditions that have given little 
emphasis to separation or to freedom. However, 
under the heavy propaganda pressures of our times 
individuals in other traditions are also becoming con- 
fused, and speeches might now be heard almost any- 
where on this popular theme. 

The confusion and furor that are calling for a re- 
doing of basic American institutions are most un- 
fortunate at this time. World confidence in nonau- 
thoritarian or democratic social systems is currently 
at a low ebb. To have our own confidence undermined 
from within greatly enhances the opportunity for 
authoritarianism to be entrenched in American life 
as well. 

The simple fact of the matter is this: When we 
accept the Scriptural concept of God and clarify our 
meanings in terms like “secularism” and “material- 
ism,” we no longer have a “dilemma.” If, on the 
other hand, we equate a particular national culture 
or government with our concept of God, then we 
are tn trouble that is trouble. 


Exhibits of Confusion 


Examples of how crossed up and entangled human 
mind’ can become by failing to keep concepts clear 
could, of course, be cited ad infinitum. Two examples 
of this particular confusion may be enough. 

The news services recently quoted a speech by a 
Jewish rabbi which included sentences like these: 

“The only solution to this dilemma is to develop 
the concept of an American faith. Such a faith would 
articulate the fundamental moral and spiritual val- 
ues of democratic living and symbolize them in ob- 
servances and rituals based upon the ‘Sancta’ of 
American life: its great heroes, events and literature.” 

“Our task today is to spiritualize our American 
civilization and transform it into a powerful reli- 
gious force, so that it may serve as the antidote to 
Communion, Fascism, and other contemporary false 
religions of cruelty and power.” 
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That is a strange note in Judaism. Their tradi- 
tion has been quite clear on the premises and rela- 
tionships involved. What a face-lifting operation and 
what a character transformation Jehovah of the Old 
Testament must undergo. to become this kind of 
strictly American Lord God Almighty. 

Many Roman Catholics in the United States have 
been greatly embarrassed during recent months and 
years by the persecution policies practiced in coun- 
tries like Colombia, Italy, and Spain. In an attempt 
to relieve the public mind, Dale Francis, director of 
the Bureau of Information for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, produced a carefully worded 
fifteen-page explanation of the total situation in 
terms of the principles involved. In essence the public 
was asked to understand that religion and national 
culture can be one and the same thing. 

“If you are to understand the religious problems 
in these countries, you must first understand that 
Catholicism is in the fibre of their existence. 

“You must understand, too, they are proud people. 
This pride cannot be called just nationalistic, this 
is too limited. It is more of a pride in their whole 
culture. Italians, Spaniards and Colombians have no 
delusions about their comparative material progress. 
They know the United States has made far greater 
material progress, but while they admire and even 
envy this, they feel their own culture is superior. 

“Whether this is true or not, I’m not attempting 
to argue. They believe it is true, and this is the im- 
portant thing to understand. 

“This culture and Catholicism are not two differ- 
ent aspects of their lives, but are intertwined parts 
of one. It is in the Catholic church of the village, for 
instance, that the people have their art treasures. It 
is the symbol of their culture, their tradition, and 
their unity. 

“Tf you can understand these things, then you can 








One can be loyal to his family, to his country, and to his church 
all at the same time. Each devotion has its own sphere. There 
need be no conflicts when concepts are kept clear and when our 


thinking is kept straight and honest. 
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“A man is not less loyal to his children because he is 
deeply in love and supremely loyal to his wife. His 
loyalty to his family does not make him a less loyal 
citizen, nor does his loyalty to his country compromise 
his loyalty to his family. Likewise, that person’s com- 
plete personal commitment to God does not interfere 
with any of the other legitimate loyalties in his life; 
instead, it enhances their strength and beauty. Loyalty 
to one’s children, however, will not do as a substitute 
for loyalty to one’s wife, nor will loyalty to one’s 
country substitute for a personal commitment to God.” 








gain some concept of the feelings of these people 
when non-Catholic foreign missionaries arrive.” 

In that brief statement one meets three gods, one 
Italian, one Spanish, and one Colombian, for in each 
situation God has taken on the culture of the people. 
Then He turns His wrath against those who call 
for a personal, direct, full devotion to the Creator 
and Saviour, who knows neither East nor West, 
Greeks nor Jews, nor any other racial or national 
groupings. 

Apparently we are not yet clear that to love your 
country, to believe in its political organization, to be 
happy with its economic and social institutions, ts 
something altogether different from living in a true 
relationship to God and to be fully devoted to Him. 


Governments Not Gods 


Such mistaking of patriotism for devotion to God, 
of cultural adjustment for faith, and of political or 
economic theory for theology is not new. European 
history is largely overlaid with these confusions. Out 
of them have sprung oppression, persecutions, and 
religious wars in an unending variety of complexes. 
In various periods centuries of spiritual and intellec- 
tual stagnation were the result. The record of spirit- 
ual suffocation inflicted by entrenched clergies or 
entrenched political authorities which also dominated 
the other spheres of human living, constitute some 
of the world’s most pathetic strangulations. 

In modern history the dominant role has usually 
been played by the governments, making the church 
a creature of the state rather than of God. The 
churches that acknowledged the kings as having di- 
vine right were themselves largely dominated by the 
governments they blessed. The Holy Synod, which di- 
rected church affairs in Czarist Russia, was primarily 
an instrument of government policy. England, Swe- 
den, France, and many more of the European coun- 
tries have had their official churches, which have 
often declined so as to become primarily repositories 
of national culture. 

However, these confusions are not to be associated 
only with modern history. In the medieval period 
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the Roman Catholic Church frequently made agree- 
ments with governments that established the church 
with large privileges and large spheres of control in 
society. Education was a function of the church as 
a social institution. Similarly, production of books, 
distribution and development of knowledge, were 
largely limited to the clergy. Significant parts of the 


administration of justice were likewise ecclesiastically _ 


controlled. The Dark Ages had at least one bless- 
ing, they were spared from secularism. That is one 
big reason why they were dark. 

A church that felt it had been placed in control 
of human minds could scarcely be expected to approve 
a challenge to its monopoly or to be tolerant of 
“error.” Heresy is a favorite word with established 
churches. The Inquisition was neither accidental nor 
temporary. It was a normal expression of a phi- 
losophy. 

Nor is ancient history lacking in examples of at- 
tempts to deify the temporal. The catacombs and 
the Roman arena were stained with the blood of early 
Christians who knew God in so personal a manner 
that they could not and would not confuse Him with 
the Roman emperor. In ancient Egypt, Moses had 
to choose between God and Pharaoh, because Phar- 
aoh was asking more than Moses could give. The 
lions’ den, the fiery furnace, and the silver platter all 
portray the corruption of proper relations between 
church and state, i.e. the intrusion of a secular insti- 
tution into areas that are sacred to God alone. 

The words secular and secularization are derived 
from the Latin word that designates “this world.” To 
admit that certain institutions are of this world (sec- 
ular) does not mean that they are either wicked or 
evil, nor that they are opposed to the purposes of 
God. Institutions may be called secular if they are 
not under the control of the clergy. Surely we can- 
not be asked to be so naive as to assume that an insti- 
tution is in or out of God’s program for man simply 
on the basis of its ecclesiastical control or its secular 
control. 

When the modern negative campaign “against secu- 
larism” is turned into positive propositions, it means 
primarily a campaign for a larger sphere of social con- 
trol for the clergy as a distinct class. To gain that 
end almost any sancta are acceptable to some clergy- 
men, including national culture. But the long story 
of history does not lead us to believe that ecclesiasti- 
cism per se helps people to know personally the true 
God of the Scriptures. 

Separation of church and state is a difficult con- 
ception for some minds. If the church and the state 
are assumed to be two social institutions of the same 
kind, in the same field, for more or less the same 
purpose, the difficulty is understandable. If, on the 
other hand, we keep in mind that loyalties can be 
on different levels, or planes, and that loyalty on the 
highest plane merely ennobles and heightens the sub- 
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ordinate loyalties, then the idea of separation be- 
comes not only clear but necessary. 

A man is not less loyal to his children because he 
is deeply in love and supremely loyal to his wife. 
His loyalty to his family does not make him a less 
loyal citizen, nor does his loyalty to his country com- 
promise his loyalty to his family. Likewise, that per- 
son’s complete personal commitment to God does not 
interfere with any of. the other legitimate loyalties 
in his life; instead, it enhances their strength and 
beauty. Loyalty to one’s children, however, will not 
do as a substitute for loyalty to one’s wife, nor will 
loyalty to one’s country substitute for a personal 
commitment to God. 

Complete loyalty on the part of a man toward a 
woman, nevertheless, does exclude similar loyalty to 
other women. Each loyalty must keep its proper place 
and dominate its own proper area. This means that 
one cannot worship both one’s country or government 
and also worship the God who creates and redeems. 
If loyalties that do not belong on the same plane are 
distorted and put where they do not belong, “either-or 
delusions” result. Thus, we find people who cannot 
salute the country’s flag because they have saluted 
the Christian flag, or who cannot swear allegiance to 
a government because they have sworn allegiance to 
the King of kings. 

Conversely, when patriotism breaks through and 
becomes a person’s religion as well, you have totali- 
tarianism. At that point the political unit or the 
political system has become the supreme and ulti- 
mate good. Before this supreme value individuals or 
groups have no right to think or hold divergent con- 
victions. Hearts and minds are asked to give all on 





the social or political level, and so to deify the in- 
stitutions. Thus “official religion,’ whether it be the 
atheism of Russia or the Catholicism of Spain or 
Colombia, is an internally contradictory concept. 

When religion merges either with government or 
with national culture, crowding aside secular insti- 
tutions, religious liberty disappears and so also does 
civil liberty. 

The dilemma that engages the attention of our 
day results, then, from equating that which is not 
equal. Whether we equate religion with a social or 
culture pattern, or whether we equate it with an 
ecclesiastical control of society, secular institutions 
become an evil, and concern about this evil does not 
permit us to keep our American institutions that 
separate church and state. There is the dilemma. 

If, on the other hand, we let God be God and let 
the church be a fellowship of those who seek and 
know Him, while our government remains the 
world’s finest government and American society the 
freest and best in the world, we can have a perfectly 
fine integration of our loyalties. Then we have no 
more dilemma now than our fathers have had in 
other years. Then our secular institutions can con- 
tinue to be means by which we serve our own inter- 
ests and those of our fellow men on the human level. 

Throughout the history of our nation our secular 
institutions have been the media for making effec- 
tive the human benefits of fine devotion to God. Sec- 
ularism is not our problem. Our problem is the all- 
too-frequent lack of a right personal relationship to 
God. If the church has failed in this, its peculiar 
sphere of service, it cannot rectify its failure by at- 
tacks on the secular institutions of our land. 





In the ancient pleasure-loving empire of Rome, mercy was many times a stranger, and a very great number 
* of Christians of that era were made martyrs for their faith. 
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The American Way of Life 


Tuer expression “American way of life” 
is a very meaningful one, which touches the thinking 
and emotions of every citizen of the United States. 
Therefore, it should be used with a high regard for 
its actual meaning and its connotations. To misuse 
it is unfortunate, both psychologically and emotion- 
ally. 

It is all too common a practice to misuse significant 
expressions in these days. The word democracy is a 
very meaningful word, but it is being used to say 
just the reverse of what it really describes: “govern- 
ment: of, by, and for the people.” We hear of “peo- 
ple’s courts” and “people’s governments,” when from 
all available facts the courts and the governments 
referred to are functioning with little regard for the 
actual desires of the people. We decry such misuse 
of terms that are so important to those who love 
freedom and self-determination. 

Let us look for a moment at a use of the expression 
“the American way of life,” which has just come to 
our attention. The Lord’s Day Alliance, we are in- 
formed in the news, has launched a poster campaign 
to bring about a more careful observance of Sunday. 
We are in sympathy with this sort “of thing. Every 
effort that can be made to persuade, but not to com- 
pel, people to be more earnest in their religious pro- 
fession must result in good in any society. 

But the slogan of the Alliance associates Sunday 
observance with the American way of life. To do this 
is to misuse an almost sacred term, because no partic- 
ular religious practice should be associated with the 
national way of life. 

Let us illustrate what we are thinking about by re- 
ferring to the past. The Roman Empire, when it took 
form under Augustus Caesar, was pagan. Paganism 
was its “way of life.” At that time Jews were well 
known in Roman society, and had been under the 
government of pagan Rome for about a generation. 
Under Augustus’ successor Tiberius the Christian 
religion began to emerge. Paganism was the Roman 
“way of life.” 

What happened to Judaism and Christianity un- 
der paganism as a “way of life”? The Jews were tol- 
erated, with a sneer. The Christians were persecuted. 
Writers of the second and third centuries tell us that 
the Romans called the Jews the “second race.” They 
called the Christians the “third race.” In terms of 
this Roman “way of life” Jews and Christians were 
denied a place on a level with the principal race, the 
pagans of the empire. They came second and third. 
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But non-Christians had another way of sneering 
at Christianity. Among them the name “Christian” 
was a term of reproach. It was so when first applied 
to the converts of Barnabas and his associates in An- 
tioch in Syria (Acts 11:26). Christians believed and 
lived differently then from the people around them. 
Across Europe, from east to west, these differences 
were noted by the non-Christians, and the title came 
to be applied to anyone, Christian or not, who was 
odd or peculiar. Presently those who were physically 
unfortunate, again whether Christian in faith or not, 
were called Christians simply because they were 
different from others. The result of this name call- 
ing is that today we have the physically handicapped 
called “cretins,” a deformed spelling of “Christian,” 
coming down from the time when those who were 
different in the.eyes of the majority were called the 
then-uncomplimentary term “Christian.” Their of- 
fense was that they did not accord with the “way of 
life” of those around them. 

Later on Christianity became the legal religion of 
the Roman Empire under the Emperor Constantine. 
It was nominally the religious “way of life” of the 
empire. But it was then largely an urban religion. 
The people living in the country districts, the pagant, 
the rural dwellers, were slow to accept Christianity. 
So Christians identified the term paganus with a non- 
Christian. The term “pagan” became a term of op- 
probrium, no longer meaning “countryman,” but a 
people of inferiority and reproach living under a 
cloud within a “Christian way of life.” 

So the term “way of life” is not to be carelessly 
used. 

If there is a characteristic in religion that goes with 
the “American way of life,” those who do not join 
in that religious characteristic cannot rightly belong 
in the country. If they remain here, they can at best 
be tolerated. There cannot be true liberty for them. 
If there is true liberty in this country for citizens 
with variation in religion, or without religion, then 
the term “American way of life” should not be used 
with religious connotations. 

Indeed, this is exactly the meaning of this expres- 
sion we love so much: that a man can be an Ameri- 
can without reference to his religious faith and 
practice. The United States Constitution lays down 
the principle firmly when it speaks so clearly and 
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emphatically of “no religious test” (Article 6). The 
First Amendment makes it illegal for religion to be 
a political “way of life.” 

Let us understand what only can be included in 
the “American way of life.” Let us observe the sacred 
days according to our convictions. Let us have good 
citizenship every day of the week, with or without a 
profession of religion. But let us have no laws any- 
where in the United States enforcing any kind of 
religious belief or observance. And let us bend our 
efforts to keep all men free, and to respect men who 
differ from us. F. H. Y. 


The Chureh’s Joh 


Mie. Pavt Bransnarp, of Thetford Cen- 
ter, Vermont, author of American Freedom and 
Catholic Power; Communism, Democracy and Cath- 
olic Power ; and The Irish and Catholic Power, lodged 
a protest last summer with Dr. A. John Holden, 
commissioner of education for the State of Ver- 
mont, against the conducting of Bible classes in cer- 
tain public schools in the State. The classes have 
been taught under the auspices of the Department of 
Christian Education of the New England Fellowship 
of Evangelicals of Boston, which claimed that the 
instruction offered was “non-sectarian, non-compul- 
sory, moral and religious.” 

At the request of Dr. Holden, State Attorney-Gen- 
eral F. Elliott Barber, Jr., issued an opinion, which 
after citing the McCollum case (333 U.S. 203), the 
Doremus case (342 U.S. 429), and the Zorach case 
(343 U.S. 306), the Vermont State Constitution, 
Chap. 1, Art. 3 and Chap. 2, Sec. 64, and Vermont 
Law VS 47, Sec. 4202, ruled as follows: 

“Tt is, therefore, our opinion that if a situation in 
the public schools comes to the attention of the 
State Board of Education or the Commissioner, 
which is manifestly prohibited by the Constitution 
and laws of the State of Vermont, the State Board 
of Education and the Commissioner not only have 
the authority, but also the responsibility to ‘require 
the enforcement of the laws governing the adminis- 
tration of school affairs and the attendance of 
pupils.’ ” 


In a letter to all school directors and superintend- 


ents, Dr. Holden advised that: 

“4. ‘it is unlawful for a public school system to 
permit religious groups to conduct services or classes 
in the school plant during school hours.’ 

“2. ‘schools supported by taxes may not be used 
as a “place of worship.” ’ 
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“3. “if the program of daytime instruction or wor- 
ship were offered equally io such religious sects as 
cared to participate, off public school property, such 
practices would be lawful under the Federal Con- 
stitution * * * and lawful in Vermont if the Board 
of School Directors voted to allow such a practice 
and such practice did not otherwise conflict with man- 
datory curricular requirements prescribed by the 
State Board of Education.’ ” 

The ruling aroused a good deal of attention. For- 
mer Gov. Harold J. Arthur, who at the moment was 
Mr. Barber’s competitor for the Republican nomi- 
nation for lieutenant governor of Vermont, declared 
the ruling “erroneous.” A stick in Time magazine 
called it “a stern warning to all school superintend- 
ents to keep God out of the curriculum.” The Time 
report aroused some criticism from plain citizens. 
Msgr. William J. Cain of Barre, a leading Roman 
Catholic educator, in commenting upon the Vermont 
case, is reported as saying that “godless education is 
a challenge to all true Americans.” 

According to news reports, Mr. Barber said later 
that “he does not agree with the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the celebrated McCollum case but 
said it is his duty as attorney general to follow the 
law as it is laid down by the Supreme Court.” Dr. 
Layman ©. Hunt, superintendent of schools in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, has worked out an arrangement 
with the local pastors of Catholic and Community 
churches to continue to conduct religious instruction 
in public school rooms, for which the churches con- 
cerned pay rent: the Catholic Church for Saturday 
catechism classes; the Community Church for Sun- 
day services. 

Here is another illustration of the wide difference 
of opinion lying between officials, educators, and or- 
dinary John Doe citizens, as to whether religion 
should be taught in the public schools, and if so, how, 
when, and by whom. The McCollum decision for- 
bids using public school facilities for teaching reli- 
gion to public school pupils. The Zorach decision per- 
mits teaching religion off public school property, 
through a released-time plan. 

Out of this conflictive opinion in court and street 


- will come, it is hoped, and soon, a judicial clarifi- 


cation. The decisions so far handed down do not 
give this. They do reaffirm the doctrine of separation 
of church and state, supporting in solid legal lan- 
guage the “wall of separation” founded upon the 
First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. But 
court decisions also uphold the compulsory education 
laws. 

It must be insisted upon, therefore, that children 
from homes of diverse faiths, or no faith, be pro- 
tected from having to listen, in a public school, attend- 
ance upon which is compulsory, to religious teach- 
ing to which they do not subscribe. It must be insisted 
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upon also that the machinery of the public school, 
paid for from public tax money, removed by law 
from the pockets of citizens of every faith and 
no faith, shall not be used to propagate any one 
religion, however popular locally; several religions ; 
or any composite religion, set up for a given pur- 
pose by a group of citizens in a given locality, as a 
program for teaching religion to public school chil- 
dren. 

Now, in the midst of this controversy is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the clergy of the United States 
to rise up as a body and say: “Religion is the con- 
cern of us and of the parents we shepherd. Leave 
it to us. Through our leadership of the parents, 
through home visitation, through the church school, 
and through the worship hour for children and adults, 
we will provide the religious instruction for ‘chil- 
dren which we know they so much need in this post- 
war period of social stress.” Religion is the business 
of the church. F. H. Y. 


Schools and Government Gifts 


Turre 1s somerntne for churchmen to 
think about in an address by U.S. Senator Harry 
Byrd, senior Senator from Virginia, cited in the 
Washington Sunday Star of August 29, 1954. 

As one of the nation’s leading apple growers, Sena- 
tor Byrd was addressing an apple growers’ picnic. He 
“praised his fellow orchardists for their constant re- 
fusal to accept Government subsidies or price sup- 
ports,” and added that “wherever mofiey is accepted, 
control goes with it... . Ifyou take money, you 
must give something in return.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that “it is hardly lack of due process [of law] 
for the government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes.” Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture v. Fil- 
burn, 19438. 

Some of the great religious bodies believed for 
centuries that it was profitable to the church to re- 
ceive subsidies from the tax funds of the civil govern- 
ment. But some church leaders are convinced that 
this is a mistake, for it has been proved that state 
aid means state control. 

As an instance, an editorial appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic, the official organ of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the issue of March 17, 
1938, which set forth some weighty reasons “why 
Catholics should not seek state contributions for the 
education furnished by their schools. . . . These rea- 
sons have been repeatedly set forth by leaders of the 
church in this country. . . . When state funds are 
accepted, some measure of state interference and 
control must also be accepted. State money for Catho- 
lie schools means close dealings with public officials; 
it means dictation regarding the manner in which the 
schools are to be conducted. . . . Under favorable 
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conditions, assistance from the public treasury is a 
handicap and a difficulty ; under unfavorable circum- 
stances, it can become a catastrophe. 

“The entire history of the church, emphasized by 
recent events, shows that public funds come at too 
dear a price. Mexico had state aid, and so had Spain, 
and Germany, and Italy, and France. And it proved 
a weakening, demoralizing connection. Better the 
sacrifice and the limitations which independence re- 
quires, than the unsound edifice built on the decep- 
tive, treacherous basis of state aid.” 

In another editorial which appeared in the Roman 
Catholic weekly America, July 11, 1936, opposition 
was expressed to the Harrison-Fletcher School Sub- 
sidy Bill, then pending in the Congress of the United 
States: 

“The plain truth is that whatever the Federal 
Government subsidizes, the Federal Government 
sooner or later controls. In no field is centralization 
of power at Washington so dangerous as in the 
schools.” 

United States Senator David I. Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, a stanch member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in speaking to the Holy Cross Alumni at 
a commencement exercise of the Holy Cross College, 
pointed out the dangers of the proposed program of 
Federal subsidies for education: “Federal subsidies 
carry with them Federal control, bureaucratic med- 
dling, and invasion of States rights and local self- 
government.” 

Recent events have shown that Senator Walsh was 
right. 

The Honorable Andrew Jacobs, former member of 
Congress from Indiana, also a member of the Roman 
Catholic communion, expressed in Congress his 
views regarding Federal subsidies to private and pa- 
rochial schools: “By virtue of my position, the ques- 
tion of ‘Federal or public aid to parochial schools has 
come squarely before me for decision. As one of 25 
members of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, it becomes my duty to help perfect the meas- 
ure for Federal aid to education. 

“Early this year I stated that in my opinion we 
could not wisely, nor constitutionally, use public 
funds in support of parochial schools. . . . I cannot, 
and will not, support any financial aid to private or 


‘ parochial schools. 


“Religious freedom is a two way street. We are 
free to establish and utilize our parochial schools or 
utilize public schools, as we choose. But the right to 
establish private schools does not imply the right to 
public financial support thereof. We have the right 
to build and maintain our churches, but not to build 
or maintain them with public funds. Our parochial 
schools are an adjunct of our religion, established 
for educational use instead of using public schools, 
solely for sake of the child’s religious training.” 
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We shall cite one more statement, this from a prom- 
inent Protestant leader, to show that ultimately the 
Government controls what it supports financially. 
In the New York Times of July 6, 1944, the follow- 
ing statement was credited to President Charles Sey- 
mour of Yale University: 

“Contributions from outside mean ultimate con- 
trol from the outside. When that happens liberty 
will have disappeared and authority will be supreme. 

“We know what happened in Germany when the 
free local institutions, the universities, the charitable 
federations, lost their independence, when public 
funds were substituted for private endowments and 
gifts. Government support brought political control ; 
the state monopolized the functions and activities 
heretofore in private hands. The basis of totalitarian- 
ism was laid.” 

As a matter of fact, if any government spends the 
people’s tax money without directing and controlling 
its use, it is remiss in its duty. 

Among the ancients there was a saying, “Beware 
of the Greeks when they come bearing gifts.” 

O. 8S. L. 


That Word “Public” 


I tue ast Coneress a bill with sup- 
plement was introduced by Senator Lister Hill 
(Ala.), proposing that a portion of the Tideland Oil 
Revenues be used for National Defense and Security 
and for education through grants-in-aid. Although ad- 
journment took place before the bill passed both 
Houses of Congress, it is reasonable to expect that 
the purpose of the bill may not be allowed to die. 

The idea of the bill was good, but it had one seri- 
ous defect in that it would have made Government 
funds available to private and parochial schools. This 
fault. could easily have been corrected by inserting 
the word “public” before the word “education.” Re- 
peated efforts were made to effect this change, and 
a flood of opposition came direct from the voters to 
Senators and Representatives, but all efforts were un- 
successful. Opposition was brought on the Senate 
floor, and there a stubborn persistence contended for 
the original bill. One Senator said that most of the 
States had provision in their constitution to restrict 
such funds to public institutions. He spoke as if there 
were no provision in the Federal Constitution that 
the supplement violated. If Congress ignores the pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution, what would prevent the 
States from doing likewise ? 

Educational institutions are in critical need of fi- 
nancial assistance today, but that fact does not jus- 
tify a departure from the basic principles of our Con- 
stitution that deal with separation of church and state. 
Confused thinking can be the result of cherished am- 
bitions, expecially when they | are in conflict with 
principle. 
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A warning was sounded near the close of the nine- 
teenth century, by Father Edward McGlynn, on the 
danger of using public funds for private educational 
institutions. He said: “If I could reach the mind and 
the heart of the whole American people, I would 
say: Cherish your public schools; listen not to their 
enemies, no matter whence they come. Make them 
as complete and perfect as you can. Show no favor 
to any rival system. .. . Never be guilty of the folly 
of dividing your school fund among the various 
churches and sects. You, in such a case, would be 
guilty of destroying one of the greatest and most 
potent instruments for building up and maintaining 
one great, free, common nationality.”—Scottish Rite 
News Bulletin, No. 7, July, 1954. 

The fact that the bill died with the adjournment 
of the Eighty-third Congress is no assurance that the 
resolute determination also expired. It is quite likely 
another attempt of a similar thing will be made in 
the next Congress. 

If ever there was a time when our public officials 
needed to think clearly on the vital issues of separa- 
tion of church and state, it is now. How significant 
are the words of late Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, given in his dissenting opinion in the 
Everson case. In his comments on the First Amend- 
ment, he said: “It was intended not only to keep the 
states’ hands out of religion, but to keep religion’s 
hands off the state, and above all, to keep bitter re- 
ligious controversy out of public life by denying to 
every denomination any advantage from getting con- 
trol of public policy or the public purse.” 

Eternal vigilance is necessary if we would preserve 
our freedoms. A. H. RB. 


The Right to Change One’s Faith 


Prorest acarnst proselyting recurs. It is 
not only that churches are annoyed when they lose 
members through contact with a different religion; 
certain governments, which recognize only one kind 
of-organized religion as legal, maintain laws forbid- 
ding withdrawal from a. state-affiliated church. 
Change is permitted only as provided by law, through 
registration with either a government or an ecclesi- 
astical official. Such a method does not recognize the 
right of a man to respond to a spiritual develop- 
ment within himself. His going over to another 
way of religious thought is a matter of permission, 
of toleration on the part of men who have, on the 
human side, power to prevent it. 

But to change one’s faith is a right. It cannot in 
justice be denied, and over it the state should claim 
no jurisdiction. What can be more stultifying than 
to prevent a man from changing his mind? And why 
is a change of mind in religion considered more dan- 
gerous to government and society than other kinds of 
mental adjustment ? 
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Abraham, the spiritual father of three great mono- 
theistic religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
changed his faith, or at least migrated, lest: his de- 
veloping monotheistic faith be stunted by the poly- 
theistic environment of Ur of the Chaldees. Saul of 
Tarsus changed his faith, and will it be said by any 
Christian that Saul was worsened thereby? Under 
Philip’s ministry the Ethiopian changed his faith. 

From a worshiper of many gods, Mohammed be- 
came a convinced monotheist, and his conviction 
gave him spiritual strength to found an extraordi- 
narily efficient and widespread religion. 

Luther and Calvin changed their faith, and their 
public profession of it. All Protestantism is the prod- 
uct of men who, usually through a deep spiritual 
struggle, left one religious communion to enter an- 
other. Roman Catholics proselyte, as is their right, 
and are happy to report publicly the experience of 
those who become Roman Catholic from another be- 
lief. 

Should none of these men have changed his re- 
ligion? Should each of them have remained in the 
faith of his fathers? Had they lived under certain 
governmental controls, they could not legally have 
made the change they did. Had there been enforced 
upon them the laws that prevail in some parts of the 
world today, their contribution to religious history, 
expression, and thought would have died a-borning. 

When we think of such possibilities we wonder 
what of interest and spiritual value has been lost by 
legal suppressions. Men must change their minds. 
The right to do so should never bé questioned. To 
exercise this right in the area of religion should, 
above all other rights, not be questioned. Doubtless 
one has a duty to seek by persuasion to keep a man 
from entering a different faith, if one believes that 
the new faith offering itself is wrong. But any com- 
pulston is an injustice. Government and government- 
related churches have no right to compel a man to 
remain in a religion concerning which his convic- 
tions have changed. The process is persecution, and 
its product hypocrisy. F. H. Y. 


The Right to Opinion and 
Its Expression. 


ScieEnTIsts LIVED FOR MANY YEARS in the 
sequestered atmosphere of the laboratory. Their train- 
ing and code of ethics made them unwilling to say 
much to the general public. For the most part news 
reporters and scientists were not en rapport. Science 
was only news when something particularly sensa- 
tional emerged. 

Then came the physicists’ discovery in atomic 
fission. The early stages of scientific discovery in this 
area attrected little public attention. Then, when the 
discoveries began to be newsworthy, necessity of se- 
curity closed down the news channels. Scientists who 
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once did not want to talk for the public, now could 
not. 

This is a problem of personal freedom that does 
not involve religion. We refer to it only as a text to 
talk about the right of preachers to speak on matters 
of politics without making cracks in the “wall of sep- 
aration” between church and state in the United 
States. 

Preachers are usually intelligent men. They are 
usually men of education. They are usually equipped 
to be good judges of men and skilled observers in 
men’s affairs. Aside from any effect upon them of 
their professed communion with God, their experi- 
ence with men equips them to understand men. 

To exclude the clergy from the privilege of guid- 
ance, at least with their counsels of experience, in 
men’s nonreligious affairs would, it seems to us, shut 
off a valuable source of help in public affairs. 

Preachers should not, because they are preachers, 
be divorced from counsel in civic affairs on the 
grounds that the United States maintains separation 
of church and state. Is there a line in such activity 
that should not be crossed? Yes. When preachers 
organize themselves to guide or control in public 
affairs in order to make organized religion a hand- 
maiden of the civil arm, or to exact government sup- 
port for organized religion in any of its activities, the 
line of separation between church and state has at 
that point been obliterated. In any country this kind 
of tie between the church and the state is unfortu- 


‘nate both for government and for organized religion. 


In the United States it is illegal. 

Society suffers when clergymen fail as citizens to 
bring to society the best they have for society’s good. 
Seciety suffers when clergymen, as instruments of 
organized religion, make secular society a vehicle to 
obtain material benefits for organized religion. 

What of the government official who is a devoted 
layman in his church? To what extent shall his re- 
ligion play a part in his official activities? If his re- 
ligion as a body of teaching is of any use to him 
personally, it should help him to be a more efficient 
and effective government official. If his religion does 
not do this for him, it is perhaps no more to him than 
a mere profession or pretense. 

If a holder of office is a religious man, he should 
carry out his official duties according to the good 
ethic of his religion as he understands it. If he isa . 
better man because he has religious faith, he should 
be a better official by the same influence. 

But if he goes further, and uses his official position 
to advance the interests of the particular kind of or- 
ganized religion with which he is affiliated, he has 
crossed a line that should not be crossed, perverted his 
political power, and has at the point of his trans- 
gression destroyed the separation of church and state 
and put religious liberty in danger. F. H. Y. 
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The Churches and the Schools: American Prot- 
estantism and Popular Elementary Education, 
by Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1954. 152 pages. 
Price, $3. 


The alleged purpose of this study, one in a series 
of Jesuit studies published by members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, as set forth by the author in the pref- 
ace, is to explore the causes that led Protestantism 
in the United States to relinquish the traditional 
claim of the Christian church “to exercise control 
over the formal education of its children in the ele- 
mentary schools” to the state. 

The author points out that only in the United 
States has Protestantism during the past century re- 
linquished that claim, whereas the Protestant 
churches in Europe and the Catholic Church uni- 
versally have continued to maintain control of the 
education of the young. 

The author, in separate chapters, discusses the 
experience, attitude, and relinquishment of the tra- 
ditional claim of the Christian church to control 
elementary education of the Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, the Reformed churches, Quakers, Meth- 
odists, and Baptists in their turn. As is well known, 
during the eighteenth century the work of the church 
school was largely taken over by the public school. 
“But,” says the author, “it may be illuminating to 
discover the reasons why a church decided to turn 
over the control of the formal elementary education 
of its children to the state and to surrender its claim 
to control popular education. It may be even more 
illuminating to discover whether, and why, a church 
came to the conclusion that the control of popular 
elementary education should be vested solely in the 
state.” 

The author sets forth as his thesis his contention 
that it was the “anti-Catholic animus” of American 
Protestantism that constituted the greatest factor in 
relinquishing the traditional claim of church-con- 
trolled popular education, placing it under the sole 
control of the state. This “anti-Catholic animus,” he 
observes, resulted in a concerted action on. the part 
of Protestantism, particularly evangelical Protestant- 
ism, to control the public school and formal educa- 
tion; to make the public schools Protestant through 
the teaching of religion and requiring the reading of 
the Bible—the King James Version. The author 
further contends that anti-Catholicism inspired the 
early demands for secularization of the state schools, 
for it was believed that such secularization would 
serve to destroy the faith of the Catholic children. 
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Finally, that anti-Catholicism was unquestionably 
“the most important single factor in the evolution of 
the education thought of the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Congregationalist Churches in nineteenth cen- 
tury America.” 

But the author has not stressed the lack of adequate 
teaching staffs for church-related schools, the difficul- 
ties of meeting high costs with voluntary contribu- 
tions, the lack of strong leadership in the church day- 
school movement, and indeed, the lack of vision and 
faith. These must be recognized as serious weaknesses 
in the Protestant movement, but they should also be 
recognized as reasons for the extent to which the 
Protestant church day school is going out of exist- 
ence. 

This is perhaps the first time that a thesis such as 
this has taken published form. No one will question 
the element of bigotry and anti-Catholicism as fac- 
tors in influencing the attitudes of churches and even 
legislative assemblies in American history. But the 
reader will question whether the author has not 
placed too much emphasis on this religious-hatred 
animus to the exclusion of a proper evaluation of 
the forces of democracy that were at work during the 
past century. 

It is a thought-provoking study. The author points 
out the changing attitudes toward elementary edu- 
cation by the churches, their idiosyncrasies as well 
as their inconsistencies, which are frequently in evi- 
dence. Many extreme positions and statements are 
quoted on almost every phase of the subject. 

Atvin W. Jonnson 
Washington, D.C. 


Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers, by LeRoy 


Edwin Froom 


Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1954. Volume IV of four volumes, 1247 
pages. Bibliography and Index. Price, $8.50. 


The preceding three volumes of this title gave an 
exhaustive history of various schools and methods of 
interpretation of prophecy in the Bible, from the be- 
ginning of Christianity. The fourth and last volume 
does the same service for America. It shows the same 
diligence of research and careful scholarship as dis- 
tinguished the previous volumes. 

The opening chapters of Volume IV portray the 
conditions that made the United States a remarkable 
illustration of the social and economic, as well as re- 
ligious, advantages to government and society of sep- 
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aration of church and state. Anglicanism was strong 
in Virginia, and was favored by law. In New Eng- 
land, Congregationalism was the religion of the the- 
ocracy, and the clergy was paid by the state. Else- 
where the sects were various and numerous; and 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey gave 
the widest freedom. Even where specific denomina- 
tions were the legal religion under law, the sects 
found some measure of tolerance. Anglicanism was 
disestablished in Virginia in 1785, and in New Eng- 
land some years after the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Government. Disestablishment came there be- 
tween the years 1818 and 1833. 

The colonists were largely Protestant. There was a 
nucleus of Roman Catholics in Maryland, and some 
were scattered through other colonies. The sources, 
diaries, commentaries on Scripture, sermons, letters, 
reports of meetings, and even schoolbooks, which the 


author has examined, reveal the belief of the Colonial 
expositors that both Protestantism and Catholicism 
had a place in Bible prophecy. Their view of the lat- 
ter was frequently less than complimentary in terms 
of their interpretation of the prophecies. Concern 
over prophecy in the colonies intensified the convic- 
tions of those who sought to comprehend it, and gave 
a basis, evidently very important to them, for their 
resistance to persecution, and insistence upon being 
free. It laid a foundation for the growing concept of 
religious liberty in the colonies and the slowly mount- 
ing determination to make church and state com- 
pletely separate. 

The material is accurately presented. The citations 
to authorities are valuable, and astonishingly nu- 
merous. The bibliography is full, and functional. 

Frank H. Yost 
. Washington, D.C. 


e i SO HAPPENED —_ ® 





[For those items of news bearing upon questions of re- 
ligious liberty or relations between church and_ state, 
Liserty is indebted to Religious News Service specifically, 
and to normal news channels and our correspondents gen- 
erally. Comment is in the editorial columns.—Ep. ] 





Religion and the Schools 

At a meeting of the National Union of Christian 
Schools held at Rochester, New York, in August, 
delegates were told that released time in religious 
education in public schools was “only a stop-gap 
measure,” and that it was necessary to “inject reli- 
gion into every course.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1948, in the famous McCollum ease, which arose 
in Illinois, was cited by the Illinois Board of Edu- 
eation in refusing local church groups authorization 
for a released-time religious instruction program in 
certain local public schools in that State. 

In Los Angeles the Council of Protestant Church- 
women gave to the church federation of the city a 
custom-built trailer and automobile to be “used as 
a classroom on wheels” for giving classes in weekday 
religious education. The trailer, which can receive 
36 pupils, will be taken from school to school where 
a church building is too distant for pupils to receive 
religious instruction. The law of California permits 
children from the fourth to the sixth grades to be 
released from public schools one hour each week for 
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religion classes, at the request of the parents. A simi- 
lar bus plan is in use in Dubuque, Iowa. 

A suit to stop nuns of the Roman Catholic Church 
from teaching in religious garb in the public schools 
of Bradfordsville, Kentucky, was lost in the district 
court. The decision will probably be appealed to ‘the 
State supreme court. Pupils are on strike there. 

Three parish societies of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Buffalo, New York, adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing strong objection to “religious-type” bacca- 
laureate services held in neighboring public schools. 
Last June some Roman Catholic students of North 
Tonawanda High School were reported to have 
stayed away from baccalaureate exercises. 

The Christian Science Chureh asked the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, City School Board to exempt chil- 
dren from Christian Science homes from receiving 
vaccinations for smallpox. A spokesman for the 
church pointed out that exempting these children 
would “endanger nobody else,” for all the other chil- 
dren would have been vaccinated. It was stated that 
about 25 per cent of the States in the country require 
vaccinations, and that in some of these Christian 
Scientists are already exempted. The Richmond 
School Board denied the request for exemption. In 
Kentucky an assistant attorney general has declared 
that there should be no exemptions from the Ken- 
tucky law making vaccination compulsory. 


Government Concern With Religion 


President Eisenhower approved on June 14 a 
Congressional Joint Resolution which inserts into 
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the salute to the flag, already made official in 1945 
in Public Law 287, the expression “under God.” 
As amended the pledge to the flag now reads, “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
Ameriea and to the republic for which it stands, one 
nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

September 22 was a day of national prayer for 
peace by proclamation of President Eisenhower. A 
week after the President had issued his proclama- 
tion he addressed the World Council of Churches, 
meeting at Evanston, Illinois, and repeated his call 
for prayer for peace. 

A prayer and meditation room in the Capitol build- 
ing, authorized by the second session of the 83d 
Congress, is expected to be ready when the 84th 
Congress convenes in January. 

For use on a tour abroad the United States In- 
formation Agency has prepared an exhibit entitled 
“The Church in America.” The display pictures stu- 
dents attending Protestant Sunday schools and 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. A rabbi is shown 
explaining to visitors the details of the Jewish New 
Year service. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, chief of reli- 
gious information for the agency, has already shown 
the exhibit to a large zroup of religious leaders and 
Government officials at the first opening of the ex- 
hibit. The exhibit will be displayed abroad first in 
Germany, and at the same time a duplicate exhibit 
will be on tour in the Far East. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has voted unani- 
mously to “postpone indefinitely” consideration of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, put forward by the Christian Amendment 
Movement, and sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Flanders of Vermont, which would have recognized 
“the authority and laws of Jesus Christ, Saviour 
and Ruler of Nations.” i 

In promoting the “back to God” movement the 
American Legion, at its convention in Washington, 
D.C., early last autumn, adopted resolutions urging 
the United States Government to have religious 
phrases placed on the stamps and coins of the nation. 


The Churches 


The eight-county Roman Catholic diocese center- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 149 new stat- 
utes, as of July 1. Among these is an order prohib- 
iting Roman Catholic clergy in the diocese to 
participate in any political activities, except voting, 
including the endorsement of candidates and use of 
parochial buildings for “political activities.” 

Three leading churchmen of Indianapolis joined 
recently in urging church members there not to shop 


on Sunday. Archbishop Paul C. Schulte, of the 


Roman Catholic diocese ; Bishop Richard A. Kirch- 
hoffer, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
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Methodist Bishop Richard C. Raines issued similar 
statements, after which nearly 500 churches joined 
in distributing 125,000 copies of a leaflet asking 
supermarkets to close on Sunday. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the law director has, at the re- 
quest of the Retail Clerks Union, AFL, warned six 
stores that their being open on Sunday makes them 
liable to prosecution under a nineteenth-century Ohio 
law forbidding the “desecration of Sunday.” Spokes- 
man for Bishop George J. Rehring, of the Toledo 
Roman Catholic diocese, criticized the “abuse that 
has been growing” in respect to Sunday observance. 

Dr. Leo Pfeffer, general counsel for the Jewish 
Joint Committee for a Fair Sabbath Law, has pro- 
posed that the New York Legislature pass a law 
that will grant to municipalities the right to recog- 
nize exemptions for those who do not hold Sunday 
as a holy day. 

Enforced Sunday observance has been a warm 
issue in New Jersey this summer and autumn. There 
was talk of seeking a voters’ referendum on the ques- 
tion. 


Taxes and Licenses 

Just before adjournment the 83d Congress passed 
an amendment to the Social Security Act which 
made provision for enrolling as self-employed work- 
ers clergymen who had not taken a vow of poverty. 
Under these provisions clergymen, by paying 3 per 
cent of their income, can benefit by the provisions of 
the act without involving their church organizations. 
It is expected that in this way conflict will be avoided 
with the principle of separation of church and state. 

An Amish farmer in Indiana is reported refusing 
to display license plates on his buggy. A State law 
of last year requires that every vehicle using the 
highway shall display its license plates. The Amish- 
man was sentenced to 15 days in jail and assessed a 
fine of $38. 





It is reported that blue law prohibitions are pre- 
venting International League baseball games sched- 
uled for Sunday. Efforts are therefore stimulated to 
gather enough signatures for a petition asking the 
Ottawa city council to submit the matter to the rate- 
payers. The Lord’s Day Act is a Federal statute, sub- 
ject to provincial amendment after a municipal 
plebiscite has authorized the change. At present the 
act contains a long and formidable list of activities 
banned on Sunday regardless of the religious profes- 
sion of the participants. 

Montreal’s controversial “holy day” bylaw was 
upheld by the Appeal Court of the Province of 
Quebec in a close three to two decision. The bylaw 
passed by the city council at the request of Cardinal 
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A Canadian scene on the St. Lawrence River. 


Leger, Roman Catholic archbishop of Montreal, re- 
quires department stores in the city to remain closed 
on four Catholic religious holy days. The appeal of 
the department stores was upheld by the Quebec 
Superior Court, which held the law to be invalid. 
However, upon the appeal of the province’s attorney 
general, the appeal court reversed the previous de- 
cision in declaring the bylaw to be valid. It is re- 
ported that the appellants are taking steps to bring 
the matter to the ultimate test by an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

Mr. Justice Eugene Marquis, of the Quebec Su- 
perior Court, ruled that since Jehovah’s Witnesses 
opposed both Protestants and Catholics, neither Prot- 
estant public schools nor Catholic parochial schools 
in the Province of Quebec were under obligation to 
educate children of Jehovah’s Witnesses. His ruling 
dealt with the appeal of Jehovah’s Witness Paul 
Emile Perron against the Rouyn Protestant School 
Board, which had refused entry to his three children. 
In a subsequent attempt to have them admitted at 
a Roman Catholic school they were refused on the 
grounds that they were not Catholics. Perron’s coun- 
sel has indicated that the case will be carried to the 
supreme court, for it has been assumed that every 
child in Canada was entitled to at least elementary 


and secondary education in either a public school or _ 


parochial school of his choice. 

In his decision Justice Marquis held that the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are a sect “whose beliefs are 
so different from Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Judaism, and opposed to all these religions” that its 
members cannot be said to practice “a religion or 
constitute a religious denomination.” 

About 25 complaints made against members of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect by the city of Montreal 
may have to be withdrawn as the result of a ruling 
by Municipal Court Judge Georges Robert. 

He dismissed the city’s case against Donald Van 
Oene and his wife, who were accused of distributing 
circulars on a busy Montreal street without a permit. 

“By-law 270 and its amendments provide that a 
permit must be obtained from the City Executive 
Committee, who would have to pass a resolution 
granting permission, upon a recommendation from 
the police director,” Judge Robert said. “Therefore, 
the accused are charged with an offence that is not 
listed in the municipal by-laws.” 
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The Vancouver branch of the Canadian Protestant 
League submitted a brief to the British Columbia 
Cabinet calling on the Government to refuse any re- 
quests for grants or tax concessions to Roman Cath- 
olic parochial schools in the province. The move came 
as a result of a special meeting of the Cabinet held 
in June of the current year at the request of the 
Catholic bishops, at which time financial relief for 
Catholic schools was requested. 

The bishops submitted two alternate proposals. 
The first called for allocation of all school tax monies 
paid by Catholic ratepayers to the support of Cath- 
olie schools. If that plan could not be accepted, the 
bishops suggested that qualified teachers’ salaries be 
assumed by the Government, a.grant on a pupil per 
capita be given, and Roman Catholic schools be 
leased for a nominal fee in order to avoid the payment 
of municipal taxes. 

The Protestant League briefly drew attention to the 
fact that Roman Catholics are taught intolerance 
toward other religious groups and that this type of 
teaching of philosophy tends to disunite the country 
and therefore should not be endorsed with govern- 
mental aid until and unless the matter has been ap- 
proved by the voters in a province-wide plebiscite. 

Church and School Week was marked during Sep- 
tember in some 70 communities in Ontario where 
ministers of all denominations give daily religious 
instruction during the regular period assigned for 
opening religious exercises. The religious instruction 
is supposed to be noncontroversial and nondenomina- 
tional. 

However, in Port Colborne, Ontario, the plan has 
been stalled because Jewish and Roman Catholic rep- 
resentatives refused to give their approval to the 
plan sponsored by the Ministerial Association and 
submitted to the school board for its approval. 





A year ago the Colombian Government issued Cir- 
cular 310-R, which granted liberty of conscience, but 
laid down regulations for worship which Protestants 
in that country have claimed greatly restricted their 
freedom. Cardinal Luque, Archbishop of Bogota, de- 
clared, however, that the country has reaped “im- 
mense benefit” from it. A new constitution is being 
prepared for Colombia, and strong religious controls 
are suggested for it. 

President Gustav Rojas Pinilla, in opening the 
National Constituent Assembly of Colombia at about 
the same time, called evangelical missions “the great- 
est danger to national unity and to American [con- 
tinental] solidarity in its fight against international 
communism.” 

Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, secretary of affairs for the 
National Association of Evangelicals, told the United 
States State Department that this was “at least an 
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obvious misstatement,” and that “Protestantism has 
stood as the finest bulwark against Communism 
around the world.” 

Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, ambassador of Colom- 
bia to, the United States, is reported to be desirous 
of meeting with religious leaders in the United 
States to explain the position of the Government of 
Colombia in view of the work of Protestants in his 
country. 





A bill has passed the state legislature in Lower 
Saxony, West Germany, abolishing state-subsidized 
church-related schools. Some 40,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, it is reported, held a mass meeting in protest 
against the bill. Since the adoption of the law, Roman 
Catholic parents staged a. one-day school strike 
against the enforcement of the law. Under its pro- 
visions some 2,000 Catholic and Protestant schools 
will be converted from denominational to community 
schools. The law provides that where there is only 
one type of school in a community, it must be a state 
school, and where there are two schools and only 
one is needed, the sectarian school must close. 





The seventeenth General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, at its meeting at Princeton 
last summer, unanimously adopted resolutions 
against “persecution” of Protestants in Greece and 
in Colombia. The resolution was initiated by reports 
from the Greek Evangelical Church of difficulties 
arising from opposition to its work by the Orthodox 
Church of Greece. Prof. Hamilcar Alivisatos, of 
the University of Athens, a leading Greek theo- 
logian, denied there was persecution in Greece. 
He insisted that toleration of religion is practiced 
in Greece and that the Evangelicals had “immunity.” 
While at the Evanston meeting of the World Council 
of Ghurches, Archbishop Michael, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in North and South America, 
warned that “proselytism among Christians means 
dissension.” 





Midsummer brought a renewal of the question 
of continued liberty for Christian mission work in 
India. Time magazine quoted Deputy Home Minis- 
ter Balwant Nagesh Dater as saying that. the reli- 
gious rights guaranteed by the constitution of India 
apply only to nationals of the republic. Home Minis- 
ter Kailas Nath Katju appealed to the spirit of Gan- 
dhi, who had indicated that he had no desire to see 
India become Christian. — 
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A street scene in Calcutta, India. 


The president of India, Rajendra Prasad, declared 
in Assam that he wanted “every man to feel he can 
reach the peak by any route he chooses. Christians 
are as dear to India as Hindus or Muslims or those 
of any other religion.” The Protestant National 
Christian Council of India regretted “the hostility 
being displayed these days.” Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru defined the Indian state as “secular,” 
meaning that there is “freedom of religion and con- 
science, including freedom for those who may 
have no religion.” While warning that missionary 
activities sometimes “create disturbances in the mass 
mind,” the Prime Minister stated that “there is also 
a tendency in some parts of India for an aggressive 
attitude to be adopted toward Christian missionaries. 
I think that this kind of thing should be sternly dis- 
couraged.” 

The desire on the part of some in India to incor- 
porate the Portuguese port of Goa into the Indian 
state continues to cause concern. Prime Minister 
Nehru has made a pledge in the Indian Parliament 
that religious freedom would be guaranteed to Ro- 
man Catholics in Goa. During the dispute on Goa, 
Mr. Nehru told the Council of States that Christi- 
anity is not a foreign religion, but is as Indian as 
any other. Early in September Deputy Home Minis- 
ter Datar announced in Parliament that seven for- 
eign missionaries, four Americans, two Italians, and 
a Frenchman, had been asked to leave India because 
of “objectionable conduct.” 





Jewish News Letter, New York City, reports that 
Agudath Israel (Ultra-Orthodox Jews) memorialized 
Moshe Sharett, Premier of the Republic of Israel, 
asking that the Israeli Government ban Chris- 
tian missionary schools for Jewish children in Is- 
rael. The reason given was that these children were 
being brought up by these schools as “enemies of 
the state.” According to the Israeli press about four 
thousand Jews in Israel have adopted Christianity. 





It is reported that Spanish police prevented Ma- 
drid Jewish leaders from conducting New Year’s serv- 
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ices in a meeting hall in a hotel, in spite of efforts 
of the U.S. Embassy to have the prohibitory order 
rescinded. However, a French rabbi did hold a service 
in a small synagogue, accommodating about 40 per- 
sons. Police requested that sounds from the service 
not be permitted to reach the street. At the Yom 
Kippur celebration, a fortnight later, some 200 were 
in attendance. The service lasted the entire day. In 
Barcelona, New Year’s services were held in a new 
synagogue, the first built there since the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 


It is reported that the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land is to be the agency in the future for distribution 
of annual government subsidies to Christian groups 
there, by decree of the government’s Department of 
Religious Affairs. The Church of Christ is a union 
body, made up of Presbyterians, Baptists, and Dis- 
ciples of Christ. It is said that all religious bodies 
in the country receive government subsidies. ~ 





The Reverend Alex V. Karev, of Moscow, a 
Baptist, general secretary of the All-Soviet Council 
of Evangelical Christians, toured Norway this au- 
tumn.as a guest of Rev. Ragnar Forbech, head of the 
Norway League for Peace and Freedom. In an ad- 
dress in the Oslo Cathedral Mr. Karev assured his 
hearers that church leaders “can speak and work in 
perfect freedom” in the Soviet Union and that Bap- 
tist churches there are “crowded with people at every 
service.” There are 3,000,000 Baptists, according to 
Mr. Karev, in 5,400 registered congregations in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia. 

Dr. Israel Goldstein, president of the American 
Jewish Congress, has called upon the Soviet Union 
to restore full religious freedom throughout its 
“sphere of influence.” He stated that the Soviet’s re- 
strictive policy in relation to religion makes it “vain” 
for it to “continue to claim that it conducts no overt 
persecution of religion.” 


Assurance has been given to the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs in the United States by the 
office of. Western European Affairs of the United 
States State Department “that at present it is not 
planned to establish [United States] representation at 
the Vatican.” The Rome Daily American urged re- 
cently that the United States reconsider, at an early 
date, the matter of having an envoy at the papal see. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 





UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
or HUMAN RIGHTS 


PROCLAIMS this Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions, to the end that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national 
and international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and observ- 
ance, both among the peoples of Member States themselves and among the peo- 


ples of territories under their jurisdiction, 


ARTICLE 1 


All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are en- 
dowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 


ARTICLE 2 

1. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
- race, colour, sex, language, religion, politi- 
eal or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

2. Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, jurisdic- 
tional or international status of the country 
or territory to which a person belongs, 
whether this territory be an independent, 
Trust, Non-Self-Governing territory, or 
under any other limitation of sovereignty. 


ARTICLE 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
the security of person. 
ARTICLE 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 


ARTICLE 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 


ARTICLE 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 


ARTICLE 7 
All are equal before the law and are en- 
titled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8 
Everyone has the right to ari effective 
remedy by the competent national tribu- 
nals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law. 
ARTICLE 9 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


: ARTICLE 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determina- 
tion of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 


Excerpts from the Declaration adopted by the United Na- 





tions General Assembly held in Paris on December 10, &. 








CAMPBELL HAYS, FROM MONKMEY. 


N LANDS where religion is un- 

shackled by the laws of man, 
where the conscience is free and unre- 
stricted, there will be found a happy peo- 
ple, with peace of mind and security. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
envisions such a scene when its principles 
are adhered to. Is it just a dream of Utopia 
or can it be realized? 








